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BOURNEMOUTH 


IN A SAFE AREA 


NONE BETTER IN THE WORLD 
OFFER GUESTS THE THREE BELOW: 
S FREEZOMINT 
The leading brand of Creme de Menthe 


APRICOT BRANDY © CREME DE CACAO 
Ce LIQUEURS (36Kinds) 
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War-time needs with Sirens and Black Out 

make good hearing more essential than 

eve ARDENTE ” (British) is your 
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way to Better Hearn Whether hard-of 

hearing or even so-called stone deaf—for 

Church, Home Radio, lalkies, Business 

CALL FOR FREE TEST —or 

write for “* Medical Reports’ and detail 
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SPORTING BRONZES 


Every sportsman appreciates a work « 
with horse, hot 





t art which reminds him of happy days at home 

1 gun, rod, rifle, or the gloves, and for those to whom considerations of space or price make the hanging of 

rniginal pictures prohibitive, a group in bronze has a special attraction. At the Sporting Gallery may be seen many such 
portsmen artists, and from amongst them it is easy to select a de lightful and very individual gift tor a sportsman trend 


Prices from 4 Gns. 
GALLERY, 35, Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


ind abroad, in the field and in the ring, 
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without fear of pain and discom- 
fort afterwards. It is acid that 
makes you unable to digest your 
food, and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets relieve that acidity at once. 
You can prove this at your next 
meal. Take ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets and you will find that your 
indigestion has vanished; you can 
eat what you like without fear. 
Buy the Tablets now and make 
your next meal a pleasant one. 


Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. and 
\/-. Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6. 
Obtainable everywhere. 





MILK or MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 
SLIP A @° BOX 


IN YOUR POCKET OR BAG 
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‘THRESHER’ 


Trench Coat 


At pre-war price 


{7.7.0 


With detachable ‘* Kamelcott”’ Lining 
With detachable 


Sheepskin Lining £ l () ° 1 0 e 0 


(as illustrated) 
> Coad 
Without Lining £5. | » ° 6 


State height and size of 


chest) when — ordering. 


The ‘ Thresher’ was a godsend to the 
28,000 and more officers who wore this 
trench coat 1914-18. So tough did it 
prove that many found that, after four 
years’ wear, their ‘Thresher’ was still good 
for a further lengthy term of service. 


The success of the ‘ Thresher’ does 
not lie only in its wind-, rain-, cold- 
and mud - resisting qualities. I[t is 
built for comfort and includes a 
number of exclusive features. 


J % ‘ Threshers* in all sizes, at the moment, available for immediate delivery. 


THRESHER & GLENNY, LTD.. 


Military Tailors, 
152-3, STRAND, W.C.2 
City Address: 85, GRACECHURCH STREET, 


Send P.C, for “ Guide to Kit and Equipment.” 


LONDON, E.€.3. Established 1755. 








* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia 








Though the Colonel may say... 


that Wine, Women and Song are not what they were in 


his young days (for which the present generation is rather 
thankful), he has to admit that Patoum Peperium, the 
Gentleman's Relish, is still as good And the present 
generation is still more thankful for that. On toast 
in sandwiches, as a savoury spread for the cocktail 


titbit, Patum Peperium is still the favourite with those 
who cherish their palate 


Osborn's 


PATUM PEPERIUM 


Obtainable at all the beat Grocers, Stores, et« 


The Greatest of all table delicacies 





Made by the Anchovy Specialists Originators of 

Paté d'Anchoisa la Francaise (French Anchovy Paste 

Introduced in 1828. Osborn's Essence of Anchovies 

(for perfect fish sauces); Osborn's Filleted Anchovie 

in off and Osborn’'s Whole Anchovies ip Brine (for 
the most delicious Hors d'Ocuvre) 


Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Depr. I.L.N 
C. OSBORN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, N.I6 








YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


suoplied by BAILEY’S * CALIBAN 
KAM. Worked by falle of water as 
low as Jleet given by running brooks 
No tunning costs § oF attention 


SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd 
Salford 5, Lancs 
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LOVERS 
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ARTS 

WILL 

VISIT 

THE 
BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE 
EXHIBITION 
AT 
SOTHEBY'S 


Betore 


JANUARY 26 


(Illustrated Catalogue in The Burlington 


Magazine, January 1940 .. . 2/6.) 
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BREATHING 
VAPEX 
STOPS 
COLDS 


Attack the cold-cause successfully and 
miserable effects cease. Vapex does it — 
safely, sensibly. A drop on your handker- 
chief . . . deep-breathe the powerful, 
pleasant antiseptic vapour . . . cold- 
germs in all parts of nose and throat are 
destroyed—your head cleared, stuffiness 
relieved, congestion broken up. Symp- 
toms are soon gone entirely .. . along 
with germs, cause of all the trouble! 


From your Chemist, 2/- and 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD 








CONTINENTAL HOTEI 





FRANCE 
Cap Ferrat—Grand Hotel — Between Nice and 
Beaulic k pening Full South Quiet and 
Peacef He tif Park overlooking Sea 
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Rare British Colonial Stamps | 


sent on acproval. 
The cheapest dealer in the Worid for 
British Colonial rarities is : 


T. ALLEN, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 
ESSEX 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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WHEN WINTER LENDS A DELICATE BEAUTY TO THE MOST DESOLATE ASPECTS OF MECHANICAL WAR: 
A SNOW SCENE ON AN R.A.F. AERODROME—SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, : 


Royal Air Force machines have, equally with their personnel in these critical days, of this scene is oddly theatrical—the heavy wintry sky, tike a back-cloth, merges 
t endure all things,”’ and stay out of doors in all weathers, often without s without a break into the snowbound foggy distance Few would go looking for 
mu as the canvas hangars, normally the minimum shelter enjoyed by their a Hokusai fragment on the meticulously planned aerodromes of the most 
precursors f the R.F.C An exiguous tarpaulin is all that vers the machine elaborately equipped air force ir the most scientifically refined war the world 


. | 
his photograph War has its moments {f strange beauty the general effect i has ever seen Britssh Official Photograph 
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LITTLE while ago—in that far-distant age before 
the guns began to fire and the lights went out— 
it used to be unfashionable, to say the least of it, 
to write in dispraise of anything to do with the great 
new experiment of Soviet Russia. For, in the eyes 
of the intellectuals, what had happened in Russia 
had justified, and more than justified, the wastage 
and horror of the last war and the loss of ten million 
brave lives, not to mention the loss of at least another 
twelve million lives by massacre, terror and famine 
in the Communist paradise itself. For the rulers of 
the new Russia had bravely broken with the shibboleths 
and prejudices of the past and had set themselves, 
with unflinching single-heartedness, to construct a 
State of 170 million people on a basis of pure reason 
alone. Those who ventured to criticise certain un- 
pleasant features of the Soviet régime were consigned, 
by an almost unanimous verdict of intelligent Blooms- 
bury opinion, to the lowest depths of stupidity or 
knavery or both. While to suggest that the views 
of an Italian or Spanish Catholic about Stalin’s Russia 
and its attempts to foment strife in the Mediterranean 
basin might be worth considering was regarded as 
aimost tantamount to treason against humanity. 


Times have changed. The State that rained its 
bombs on Helsinki on Christmas Day is no longer 
acclaimed an earthly paradise, and the militant 
Catholics of Spain and Italy who took up the challenge 
of the Hammer and Sickle in the Latin strongholds 
of the Christian Faith are seen to have been some- 
thing rather better than the “‘ black-hearted Fascists ’’ 
they seemed to so many of our infatuated thinkers at 
the time. This morning, on the front page of a great 
national newspaper, the words of a semi-official Italian 
journalist are quoted as an instance of the just 
judgment passed by a Christian neutral on the Soviet 
system and its effects on the traditional fighting 
quality of the Russian soldier— 

In the old days the Russian soldier went into battle 
for God and country. To-day these ideals have been 
“liquidated "’; there is no Supreme Being, no future life, 
and paradise is a capitalist invention. Slogans have re- 
placed the old ideals, which lit a spark in the soldier’s 
breast ; but these mechanical appeals have less effect in 
face of machine-gun fire. 

Recent events in Finland suggest that there is truth 
in Telegrafo's caustic observations. 
For in their creation of a paradise 
based on pure reason, the Com- 
munist rulers have robbed man of 
something which all human experi- 
ence goes to show man cannot afford 
to do without. They have robbed 
him of Faith in his Immortality, 
and by robbing him of that intan- 
gible and irrational possession they 
have robbed him of Morality, whose 
foundations are Faith. And to rob 
man of morality is to unloose the 
wild beasts that lurk to his own 
destruction and that of his fellows 
in every human breast. In the long 
run it is to rob him of his peace. 
The Russian peasant who groaned 
under the tyranny of the Tsar at 
least believed in the birth of the 
meek Christ and rejoiced in peace 
and amity with his neighbours at 
Christmastide. The present rulers 
of Russia do not believe in either 
Christ or the virtues of meekness, 
and do not permit their emancipated 


subjects to do so. Nor, it seems, do THE DELICATE WORK OF 


they wish to allow such a belief to ZAKI EFFENDI 
their neighbours. They do _ not, 
therefore, hold that the anniversary 
of Christ's birth should be kept as 
a commemorative feast of peace. 
A hail of bombs on the capital of 
a peaceful neighbour on Christmas 
Day in the morning is the 
appropriate and perhaps inevitable human sequel 
to such a loss of faith. 


But let us be just to the Communists. For, like 
all other men, they are entitled to justice. The civili- 
sation that existed in Russia before the Revolution 
was a poor, brutish and imperfect thing for the vast 
majority of those who lived under it. Those who 
directed it were weak, timorous and incompetent. 


id mummy-case that has ever been found, except that of Tutankhamen. 
inner covering which seemed to 
had been damaged by damp anc 
long funerary inscriptions in thin gold leaf. 


mounted and a new inner coffin of plaster made. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


They are to be pitied for their fall, for it was terrible, 
but their incapacity may be said to have fully merited 
it. They were crushed through the collapse of the 
pillars which they had long wantonly neglected to 
repair. Nor were the Communists only right in 
condemning the human evil, wastage and suffering 





A GAP IN THE WONDERFUL TREASURES OF THE TOMB 

OF PHARAOH SHESHONK, AT TANIS, FILLED BY BRILLIANT 

RECONSTRUCTION : THE GOLD LEAF DECORATIONS OF THE 

INNER COFFIN IN PLACE ON AN EXACT REPLICA-——THE 
ORIGINAL COFFIN HAVING PERISHED. 





added in white, and the missing decorations in dark red 


entailed by the old, decadent civilisation of Imperial 
Russia. They are almost equally right in condemning 
much that exists, and unnecessarily exists, in modern 
capitalist society. Nothing can justify the kind of 
economic anarchy that prevails in great countries 
with responsible Governments which supinely allow 
successive economic booms and slumps—devastating in 
their effects on all but a few, and due to causes which 
are perfectly well known and controllable 


RECONSTRUCTING THE INNER COFFIN, AT THE 
ISKANDAR, THE MUSEUM CHEMIST, WORKING WITH MR. ALAN ROWE (CENTRE). 
In the tomb of Pharaoh Sheshonk at Tanis the outer mummy-case was of silver, the inner of gold—the only 


CAIRO MUSEUM: 


Inside the metal coffins was an 
— a hopeless task for the archwologists. It was of some substance which 
perished, leaving few traces behind. It had been decorated with deities and 
All the investigators could do was to consolidate the collapsed 

fragments with paraffin wax and send them to the Cairo Museum Laboratory. Here they were eventually 
t Then, with the assistance of Mr. Alan Rowe, an expert in 

late Egyptian funerary texts, the fragments of gold leaf were stuck in their place and the missing hieroglyphics 


My quarrel with the Communists is not with what 
they condemn, but with what they condone. It is 
no use urging brave men to sacrifice their lives to 
storm a barricade if one is only going to erect another 
barricade, higher and more obstructive, a little further 
down the street. We should scarcely ask our youth 
to die on the ramparts of the Siegfried Line to pull 
down an ugly tyrant if we were proposing to set up 
one still uglier in his place. The trouble with Com- 
munism is that, for all its violent denunciation of 
other people’s defects and crimes, it deliberately extols 
defects and crimes in its own rule that far exceed, 
both in quantity and quality, those which it punishes 
and supersedes. Thus the old rulers of Monarchial 
and Catholic Spain were long guilty of. negligence, 
corruption and lack of heart, and the state of the 
Spanish poor was the measure of their guilt. But 
at least they never allowed and then vindicated the 
deliberate murder of 800,000 men, women and children 
in cold blood, as did the Communist rulers of Republican 
Spain in the early days of the Civil War. For it seems 
that these ghastly slaughter-house figures, which can 
now at last be computed, far exceed anything previously 
estimated in this country. 


There can be few things sadder for a sanguine man 
in his forties to reflect on than the falling-off there has 
been in the past twenty years from the first fine care- 
less rapture of the Russian Revolution. Then it 
seemed a new birth of freedom of incalculable promise 
for the future of the human race. ‘“ Bliss was it in 
that dawn to be alive.’’ Inconvenient and perilous 
as the moment of liberation was—for it released new 
German armies to batter on the hard-pressed defences 
of the Western democracies—it was yet everywhere 
hailed by broadminded and generous Englishmen, who 
could not conceal their joy that Russia should be free. 


Yet even its earliest fruits were disquieting. For 
the new rulers of all the Russias proceeded to enforce 
their enlightened will with a wholesale ruthlessness 
that had not been known on earth since the Dark 
Ages. In two years most of the remaining Russian 
upper and middle class perished amid a welter of 
sickening cruelty and terror that made the French 
Revolution in comparison seem like an _ under- 
graduate fracas on Boat Race night. Even Himmler 
appears a clumsy bungler in cruelty 
and tyranny in the light of those 
fierce and torturing fires that the 
idealists of Moscow lit to guide a 
suffering world from darkness into 
light. But still good men hoped. 
Revolutions are not an end in them- 
selves. They are steps—or so it has 
long been believed—to something 
higher. Presently the time would 
come when the last “ reactionary ”’ 
and priest would be snuffed out 
and the last Girondist and counter- 
revolutionary liquidated. After that, 
the blood would be wiped away and 
good people would come into their 
own as the wilderness began to 
flower. The taking of innocent blood 
would be justified by the event. 
For one does not sacrifice merely 
to enjoy the smell of burnt offering. 


And now, after twenty-two years 
of successive massacres, liquidations 
and purges, the stark reality has 
become plain to a long-deluded and 
hopeful world. More even than the 
brutal lies of the aggressor and the 
charred bodies in the ruins of Finnish 
cities, the sad, sullen, puzzled faces 
and ragged clothes of the captured 
Russian prisoners in Finland are the 
final answer to the enigma of our 
generation. Mankind will have to 
look elsewhere than to “‘ godless ”’ 
Russia for the Utopia it has long been seeking. 
Perhaps it will find it in a return to the ancient Faith 
of tolerance and love that for nearly two thousand 
years has lighted the peoples of Europe through the 
dark places of this imperfect world. And perhaps it 
will be historic and Christian Britain that, discarding 
the agnosticism and indifference of three generations, 
will give the lead for which the peoples, in their 
confusion and misery, are waiting. 
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THE FIRST DRAWING OF THE BRITISH MAGINOT SECTOR UNDER FIRE. 


Drawn BY ouR SPECIAL War ARTIST IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 











A BATSE-PT 1 THE SePPeRT Ling meme King | 





THE BRITISH SECTOR OF THE MAGINOT LINE UNDER ARTILLERY FIRE: A SUPPORT LINE OF POSTS AND POSITIONS WITH ADVANCED ANTI-TANK POSTS AND AN OPEN COOKHOUSE. 
THE UNDULATING LANDSCAPE, FROZEN AND SNOW-COVERED, IS TYPICAL OF THE REGION. 
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A MOBILE BATTERY OF FRENCH °75’°S COVERING PART OF THE BRITISH FRONT IN THE MAGINOT LINE, ENGAGED IN RETALIATORY FIRE FOR GERMAN “STRAFING.”’ 
THE WHEEL LAID ON THE GROUND UNDER THE NEAREST GUN IS A FAMILIAR DEVICE TO FACILITATE RAPID TRAVERSING OF THE GUN FOR ANTI-TANK WORK. 


Following that showing British patrols fighting with the Germans, in our last issue, with full military honours recently in a military cemetery in a French village, in the 
we give here further drawings made by Captain de. Grineau, our special war artist presence of the French general in charge of the division, who attended the obsequies 
in France, showing artillery action in the British sector of the Maginot Line. The | in person because, he said, it was the funeral of “the first British soldier to die 
uppermost drawing was made under fire, and veterans of 1914-18 will recognise the for France" in the new conflict. The French guns supporting British troops in the 
vicious black bursts of German projectiles, from which a relief is seen taking cover lower drawing are evidence of the extraordinarily close collaboration of the Allied 


The first British soldier killed in action, Corporal Thomas William Priday, was buried | armies on the Western Front. 
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SCOTTISH TROOPS TAKING OVER IN THE MAGINOT LI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WaR ARTIST IN FRANC 


90749 


di 


BEHIND STEPPED CAMOUFLAGE CURTAINS REMINISCENT OF SIMILAR FORMS USED IN 1914-18, AND DESIGNED TO 


IN A VILLAGE—EN ROUTE FOR THE MAGINOT “LIGNE DE CONTACT”; 

Different and strange as this war may be in many of its aspects, there are The purpose served by this form of camouflage is to obscure the view from, 
still certain points of resemblance between the Western Say, an enemy artillery observation-post on rising ground, or perhaps from 
curtains "’ across 


| 
| 
observation by an enemy ‘plane flying at a safe distance from the camou- 
a road will recall to many of our readers similar ** curtains’ in the last war | flaged spot, for the aerial view would be similarly 


Front of 1914-18 
and that of to-day; and this stepped series of camouflage * 


impeded. Perhaps the 
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LINE: A RELIEF PARADING ON A CAMOUFLAGED ROAD. 


FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


PREVENT ENEMY OBSERVERS SEEING MOVEMENT ON THE 
WHILE ANTI-TANK GUNS ARE UNLOADED FROM LORRIES. 


camouflage can most easily be understood if one imagines the enemy post 
to be on a high point along a straight, hilly road, such as abound in France 
Then, to the observer looking down the road, the curtains effectively obscure 
the view of what is going on, thus making it a matter of chance whether 


ROAD, A SCOTTISH RELIEVING BATTALION PARADES 


the enemy shells the point at a time of activity, such as is shown here, or 
at a moment of utter desertion. The drawing shows a village in one of 
the support lines with a relieving Scottish battalion parading, en route for the 
‘ligne de contact that is, the most advanced part of the Maginot Line 
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WHERE THE R.A.F. DARINGLY ATTACK THE AERIAL MINE- LAY 


SFECIALLY DRAWN FOR ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED) LONDON 


BREMEN 
~~ 


HAMB URG 


SCHARHORN 


A PANORAMIC MAP OF THE HEAVILY FORTIFIED COASTLINE OF NORTH-WESTERN GERMANY, SHOWING NORDERNEY AND BORK 
AND HELIGOLAND, FREQUENTLY THE SCENE OF AIR PIGHTS. 


Broadcasting on November 26, Mr. Chamberlain declared that no fear need and Norderney, as well as Sylt. 
be entertained that the new German magnetic mine warfare would succeed 
‘ Already we know the secrets of the magnetic mine,’’ he said, *‘ and we shall 
soon master the magnetic mine as we have already mastered the U-boat.” 
It is encouraging, to say the least, that sinkings by mine have so sharply 


THE ISLAND OF SYLT, ANO 


During these patrols enemy seaplanes observed pag 
at their moorings have been attacked with bombs; and, incidentally, enemy to 
aircraft utilised for the despicable purpose of machine-gunning vessels of the the 
East Coast fishing fleets also came in for heavy retaliation; although these coa 
latter protective activities are now entrusted to a special section of the as 
declined in recent weeks. This is attributable not only to the likelihood that Coastal Command whose machines are somewhat irreverently known as the of 
the magnetic mine has been mastered, but to the certainty that the air ‘‘ kipper kites."’ As the Heligoland patrols developed, so did enemy resistance | int 
mine-layer definitely has. This is largely due to the institution of regular grow, and on December 18 a big air battle was fought over Heligoland in thi 
Royal Air Force ‘security patrols'’ over the “‘ nests" of mine-laying bases which no fewer than twelve German fighter machines were shot 


down—six of i nor 
situated mainly in the islands lying off the Friesland coast, such as Borkum them being Messerschmitt *‘ Me. 110°’ 


twin-engined ‘planes (as illustrated on i not 
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3- LAYERS IN THEIR OWN BASES: THE GERMAN N.-W. COAST. 


TED| Lonpon News” sy C. E. TURNER. 
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WILHELM SHAVEN 
- SLES FROM BR x % 





“WHELIGOLANO BIGHT 


1 S & A HELIGOLAND 


275 MILES FROM ENGLAND? 


AND BORKUM, USED AS BASES FOR AERIAL MINE-LAYERS—NOW COUNTERED BY R.A.F. LONG-DISTANCE “SECURITY PATROLS” ; 
SYLT, ANOTHER MINE-LAYER BASE, IS JUST OFF THE LOWER LEFT EDGE OF THE MAP. 


page 957 of our issue for December 30)—while seven of our own machines failed | Air Force to the question: ‘ Whence come these that prey on the innocents ?' 
to return. An illuminating comment on the striking results obtained from And given the answer, preventive action was easy."’ Heligoland can no 
longer serve as a safe shelter for the craft which would assail England 
| ‘* Improvisations, brilliantly executed, have enabled the R.A.F. to meet every 


these daring air patrols maintained over more than seventy miles of enemy 
coastline, from the frontier of Holland to the border of Schleswig-Holstein, 
as depicted in the above panoramic drawing, comes from ‘‘ The Aeroplane "’ | threat as soon as it appeared. It was nothing short of a triumph to have 


of January 5. ‘ Piracy and minelaying from the air have fallen temporarily mastered the minelaying in a fortnight; nothing less than magnificent to 
into disfavour,” it runs. ‘* The Luftwaffe and the Nazi Navy have had other have countered attacks on trawlers in a week . Piracy has been met by 
things to think about. It is not that nobility has been restored to two force and restrained by the only argument it can understand.”’ In the above 
normally honourable forces Rather has bitter experience shown the play | drawing, the distances gi: :n under the names of some of the islands are calculated 
not to be worth the candle. A prompt answer was offered by the Royal from Yarmouth—which is nearer than most R.A.F. aerodromes 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE SUPPOSED EFFECT OF COLD ON SIZE. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of ‘Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘ The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


ta of my readers has written to ask me to solve 

his doubts. He has been assured, he tells me, 
that ‘‘ men of science ”’ have said that the size of many 
very different species of animals, both of the humbler 
types as well as the more lordly creatures with back- 
bones, increases—in the case of species having a 





REPRESENTING 


THE 
THOUGH 


LARGEST BIRDS WHICH 

LIVED, THE SPECIES PRODUCED 
DWARFS AS WELL AS GIANTS: A MODEL 
(DINORNIS ROBUSTUS), EIGHT FEET IN HEIGHT, 
FLOURISHED IN BOTH ISLANDS OF NEW ZEALAND 

THE COMING OF THE MAORIS. 

Another group of the ostrich tribe, the moas, within the confines of 
the two islands of New Zealand produced giants as well as relative 
dwarfs. The largest species, Dinornis maximus, stood 8 ft. 6 in. high ; 
the smallest were not much bigger than a turkey. They swarmed 
in New Zealand until the coming of the Maoris, who ate them up. 


HAVE 
RELATIVE 
OF A GIANT MOA 


EVER 


WHICH 
UNTIL 


wide latitudinal range—as members of the particu- 
lar species are traced farther and farther north. 

I do not know who were the authorities from 
whom he gathered this information. But it repre- 
sents one of those ‘‘ half-truths ’’ which so often are 
presented to us as “ facts.” To begin with, it is 
possible to ‘‘ prove’’ any argument if you select 
your facts to fit your theory, avoiding all those 
awkward “ exceptions to the rule ’’ with a pious 
resolution to consider them on another occasion. 
On this method of establishing one’s theory, a 
seemingly satisfactory array of can 
be got together. 

It is, however, a fascinating theme, and has 
to be examined from as many points of view as 
can be devised. There are probably many 
agencies at work in the determination of size. 
Why is it that males are so often conspicuously 
larger than females in all groups of animals ? 
It may be said, indeed, when there is a differ- 
ence in this regard, to be the rule. But there 
are a surprising number of exceptions to this 
rule, where the reverse is the case In some of 
for instance, the males 
most astonishingly small, but 
they are also degenerate creatures, whose survival 
after hatching depends on accident. That is to 
say, of the swarms of males hatched out, only 
those survive which can manage to seize with 
their jaws some part of the body, usually the head, 
of a passing female, and to hold on like grim death. 
Presently the mouth of the male grows into the 
of the body of his mate, and all the 
nourishment he gets derived from her blood 
As a result, his whole body degenerates, till it 
becomes nothing more than a mere shell, perform- 
ing only one function, the formation of sperm-cells 
for the 


evidence 


the deep-sea angler-fishes, 
arg not merely 


substance 


1s 


fertilisation of the eggs when they are 
shed into the water In Bonellia, one of the 
worm tribe, the female is several hundred times 
larger than the male 


Food, in some cases, ts a governing factor in 


determining size, as is shown in trout streams. 


For when overstocked, the fish are all ‘‘ under-sized.”’ 
But what is to be said of the giant earthworm 
(Megascolex) of Gippsland, Australia, which attains 
to a length of 6 ft.? No one has yet solved that 
mystery. We get a like discrepancy among the 
dragonflies. The largest living species is Megalo- 
prepus cerulatus, with a wing-expansion of 7} in. 
But in those ancient days, millions of years ago, when 
our coal was in process of formation, there were 
species which measured a good 2 ft. across the wings. 
The cuttle-fish and squids of our seas show a wide 
Tange in size, up to, say, 4 Or 5 ft. in length, but 
the giant squid may measure 50 ft. in length, and is 
the largest of the whole class of invertebrates. The 
cause of this giantism is, as yet, beyond our ken. 

It has been asserted of species with a wide range 
of latitude that those living farthest north are con- 
spicuously larger. The burbot affords a case in point. 
It is found in all European fresh waters—except 
the Iberian peninsula and Greece—throughout Siberia, 
and in the region of the Great Lakes of North America 
and northwards. In our waters, confined to rivers 
flowing into the North Sea, from Durham to Norfolk, 
it rarely exceeds a length of 2 ft. and a weight of 3 Ib. 
In the Arctic regions, specimens weighing as much 
as 60 lb. have been taken. There is a vast difference 
between the weights of these extremes. Is it due 
to food or to temperature ? 

Sibbald’s rorqual, or sulphur-bottom whale, in 
the seas north of the Equator, attains to a length of 
between 70 and 8o ft.; but in Antarctic waters 
specimens of as much as 110 ft. have been taken by 
the whalers. The nature of their food, in these two 
widely sundered areas—small crustacea for the most 
part, and herrings, in the northern group—is practically 
the same. And there is little difference in the tempera- 
ture between Arctic and Antarctic seas. Hence, 
neither food nor temperature seems to be an agency 
affecting their size. 

The penguins present another puzzle of this kind. 
There are many species, ranging from Dassen Island, 
off Cape Colony, to the farthest south of the Antarctic. 
Here lives the great Emperor penguin, standing over 
3 ft. high and attaining to a weight up to go lb., the 
largest member of the penguin tribe. Yet it lives in 
a region of eternal ice and snow. Owing to the 
severity of the cold during the Antarctic winter—its 
breeding season—it holds its egg across the back of 
its feet and covers it with the feathers of the belly. 
One would have supposed that here, under such harsh 


LIVING, LIKE THE SLIGHTLY LARGER EMPEROR PENGUIN, IN THE 
MOST INTENSE COLD OF THE ANTARCTIC AND BREEDING’ IN 
THE ANTARCTIC WINTER—THOUGH THERE IS NO REASON FOR 


BELIEF THAT COLD WAS THE CAUSE OF ITS SIZE: 


The penguins present another puzzle. There are many species, ranging from 
Dassen Island, off Cape Colony, to the farthest south of the Antarctic, where 
lives the great Emperor penguin, the largest member of the penguin tribe, 
standing over three feet high and attaining a weight up to ninety pounds. 
The penguin is here seen supporting its chick on the upper side of its feet. 


Copyright Photograph by D. Seth-Smith. 


THE KING PENGUIN. 





conditions, would be found the smallest instead of 
the largest species of the penguin tribe. The asser- 
tion that in the northern hemisphere the size of 
species tends to increase towards the Arctic Circle 





THE LARGEST LIVING BIRD, WHICH SPENDS ITS WHOLE 

LIFE IN THE BLAZING SUN AND IS INTOLERANT OF COLD, 

SO THAT THIS FACTOR CAN HAVE HAD NO SHARE IN 
ITS GREAT SIZE: THE AFRICAN OSTRICH. 


The ostrich tribe affords no support to the view that increasing cold 

promotes increasing stature. rel insight as to the agencies which 

govern size might be found on a careful study of domesticated animals— 

hew it is stimulated, or restrained, according to the aim of the breeder, 

who must depend on “ latent tendency,” more marked in some types 
than others, towards the plus or minus scale. 


Copyright Photograph by D. Seth-Smith. 


seems to find a parallel here in this extreme southern 
range. But the inference is of doubtful justification. 
The ostrich tribe certainly affords no support to 
the view that increasing cold promotes increasing 
stature, for the African ostrich is the largest of 
living birds. But, more than this, another group of 
the ostrich tribe, the moas, within the confines of 
the two islands of New Zealand, produced giants 
as well as relative dwarfs! The largest species, 
Dinornis maximus, stood 8 ft. 6in. high; the 
smallest were not much bigger than a turkey. 
Till the occupation of New Zealand by the Maoris, 
they swarmed there. But the conquering 
Polynesians in course of time ate up the lot. 
These extremes in size were furnished by birds 
which all lived under the same conditions of 
climate and food. What factors determined their 
size? Finally, in Madagascar there lived even 
larger members of this tribe. These were 4pyornis 
maximus and 4:. titan. And there was, besides, a 
markedly smaller species, 4. hildebrandi. Eggs 
washed out of the swamps have been found 
entire. One of these, in the British Museum, 
measures 3 ft. in its largest circumference, and 
2 ft. 6 in. in girth. Its liquid contents would equal 
a little more than two gallons. An 4:pyornis-egg 
farm to-day would surely be a profitable venture ! 
Some insight as to the agencies which govern size 
might be found on a careful study of domesticated 
animals, and how it is stimulated or restrained, 
according to the aim of the breeder. He is com- 
monly supposed to control this by “ selection,” 
breeding on the one hand from the largest, and on 
the other from the smallest of the beasts or birds 
under his control. But even so, he must depend on 
a “ latent tendency,’’ more marked in some types 
than others, towards the plus or minus scale. The 
shire horse and the Shetland pony, and the mastiff 
and King Charles spaniel may serve as instances in 
point. Often, besides, there is a marked malleability 
of certain parts of the body, expressed in the beak- 
wattles and eye-wattles of pigeons. These curious 
features could never have come into being but for 
this “ latent tendency,’’ of which the breeder seems 
to have availed himself, often with surprising success 
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A POLITICAL SENSATION: OUTGOING AND INCOMING CABINET MINISTERS. 


OO Le, 


Z THE RT. HON. LESLIE HORE-BELISHA, P.C., M.P.; SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR a2 
SINCE 1937 AND PRINCIPAL CREATOR OF THE ARMY OF 1940, WHOSE RESIGNATION / 3 
ON JANUARY 5 AROUSED WORLD-WIDE SURPRISE. (Howard Coster.) 


SUCCESS OF MR. HORE-BELISHA AT THE’ WAR OFFICE: THE RT. HON. OLIVER 
STANLEY, P.C., M.P.; PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE INC 1937 ND 
SON OF LORD DERBY, TH WAR TER 1918. (Vandvk 
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3 THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE: SIR ANDREW RAE DUNCAN, A \ PROVED ORGANISER OF 
FIFTY-SIX, FOR WHOM IT WAS REQUIRED A SEAT SHOULD BE FOUND IN SIR JOHN REITH, WHO 
PARLIAMENT WAS COAL CONTROLLER, 1919-20 (Russell.) J INFORMATION HE WAS 


—_— SS -———— 


DYNAMIC ABILITY A CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT OF 
SUCCEEDS LORD MACMILLAN AT THE MINISTRY OF 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE B.B.C., 1927-38 (Howard Coster.) 


The biggest sensation in British politics since the beginning of the war, and one far-reaching effects, and secondary only in the repercussions exercised on foreign 
which had world-wide repercussions, ‘‘ broke during the week-end of January 5-8 opinion, were the announcements made public at the same time of the appointment 
with the resignation of Mr. Hore-Belisha of his post as Secretary of State for of Sir Andrew Rae Duncan to the Presidency o: the Board of Trade, and Lord 
War, which he had held since 1937. In his stead was appointed Mr. Oliver Macmillan'’s resignation from the head of the Ministry of Information; and the 
Stanley, the forty-four-year-old President of the Board of Trade and son of the acceptance of what has so far been regarded as a difficult and thankless task by 
Earl of Derby, who was Minister for War at the time of the victory of the Allies Sir John Reith, 


an organiser of dynamic personality and outstanding ability wh 
ver the Central Powers in 1918 Of equal importance in their possible 


nursed the B.B.C. from a modest rigin in 1922 
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THE GRIM WAR IN FINLAND: 
MEDICAL SERVICES AND STAFF WORK IN ARCTIC COLD. 
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BACK TO THE CASUALTY-CLEARING STATION THROUGH SNOW-COVERED FORESTS : 
FINNISH SOLDIERS WITH A WOUNDED COMRADE ON A SLEIGH. (Wide World.) 
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ALSO CAMOUFLAGED, LIKE THE SKI-RUNNERS, IN WHITE: AN AMBULANCE ABOUT 2 
TO LEAVE WITH ITS CHARGE ON THE KARELIAN ISTHMUS. (S. and G.) 
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* THE LOCAL OMNIBUS PLAYS ITS PART IN) FINLAND'S BRILLIANT STRATEGY } 
f, WITH SKI-RUNNERS ON THE NORTHERN FRONT. Planet.) 
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A FINNISH CONVOY OF SLEDGES, ESCORTED BY WHITE-CLAD SOLDIERS, ON A SNOW 
COVERED ROAD IN THE SALLA SECTOR-——-SCENE OF BRILLIANT SUCCESSES (Planet.} 
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WOUNDED IN THE SNOW -BOUND FORESTS NURSES TENDING CASUALTIES A HEADQUARTERS IN FINLAND 4 COMMANDER ‘WORKING WITH HIS STAFF IN A LOG 4 
IN A CONVERTED PASSENGER TRAIN ( Planet.) CABIN BY THE LIGHT OF A PETROL LAMP (L.N.A.) ‘ 

— a te 

More, perhaps, than any pictures from the front in Finland which we have so of seven more Russian divisions has been thrown back at every vital point on 


! 
| 

far published do the moving scenes depicted above bring home the full heroism | the 
| 


and splendour of the Finn Army's triumph against even greater odds than faced 


750-mile Eastern Front. The Soviet losses in dead and wounded are reliably 
reported to exceed 100,000 men, in comparison with which the Finnish casualties 
have been very small The Finns,"’ to quote Mr. Garvin, ‘ have adanted Nature's 


principle of protective coloration. Amid the snow they wear white. To Russian 


the old British ‘ Contemptibles "' in 1914. During the five weeks and more that 
the unacknowledged Russo-Finnish war has been raging, no fewer than eight 


Russian Army divisions have been stopped on the Karelian Isthmus, while a total eyes they seem to come suddenly out of the waste like ghosts These ghosts are 


Continued opposite 
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ELABORATE SOVIET MATERIEL 
TANKS, GUNS AND TRANSPORT— TAKEN BY THE 


JAN. 
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CAPTURED FROM THE RUSSIANS: A FINNISH SOLDIER HANDLING A RUSSIAN SNIPER’S \ SOVIET LIGHT MACHINE-GUN, CAPTURED WITH QUANTITIES 
WITH A MOST ELABORATE TELESCOPIC SIGHT. (C.P.) OF OTHER WEAPONS; WITH AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT FORESIGHT. (C.P.) 
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OF HAMSTRINGING THE 
TRANSPORT 
(S. and G 


OF THE FINNS’ 
WRECKING 
WAGONS 


IHE RESULT 
RUSSIANS 


FAVOURITE MANCEUVRE 
A COLUMN OF RED 
ATTACK, 


BY 
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THEIR TRANSPORT : 
ABANDONED AFTER A FINNISH 
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INSPECTING A CAPTURED RUSSIAN TANK, OF WHICH AT LEAST 200 ARE 3 4 YOUTHFUL FINNISH WARRIORS EXAMINING ANTI-TANK GUNS AND LIGHT ANI 
REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN CAPTURED OR DESTROYE! CP. ‘ MACHINE-GUNS CAPTURED FROM THE RUSSIANS ON THE KARELIAN FRONT 
> dates -_ a a - -——- 
mind 

anything b They are ly dead-shots. Either with the Russian army of 1914-18 and of the Russian revolution They also 
automat pist at close quarters They appear fron in the Spanish Civil War The anti-tank gun closely resembles thos 
wher t three ides These marksmen flit and armies appearance It has wire wheels, with pneumati tyres, but 
€ « e ne wa skates er the endless lakes The types lear whether there is a split trail or not The ditched tank is int 

4 re a strate ere are eresting Here again are the achine mpare with the drawing of Russian tanks given in our last issue. It 

M n e ” wheele ar age ph grapr ‘ he 4 a ne f the “hristie type similar t nar that fought Spain 
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HAT is the proper attitude 

for this country to assume 
with regard to the Russian in- 
vasion of Finland ? One is glad 
tu be able to say that it appears 


to be precisely the present 
attitude of the British Govern- 
ment. We make no secret of our 


sympathies, which are warmly 

on the side of the defence. We consider that Russia’s 
action is both unjustified and barbarous. We are 
prepared to give aid, in the shape of munitions of war 
and medical supplies, up to the limits of our own safety, 
and we have stretched these limits to the point of 
releasing official claims upon manufacturers in certain 
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SAFE FROM ANY INTERRUPTION FROM INVADING SOVIET 
BOMBERS : THE BOMB-PROOF CELLAR EMERGENCY BROAD- 
CASTING STATION IN HELSINKI, 


Although such a possibility was totally unforeseen when hostilities 
broke out between Germany and Great Britain and France on Sep- 
tember 3, it was neither London, Paris nor Berlin which was first 
compelled to utilise an underground broadcasting station during aerial 
bombardment, but the capital of Finland, with whom Soviet Russia 
is ‘‘not at war.’’ These interesting photographs, sent to us by a 
Finnish correspondent, show (top) transmitting apparatus in Helsinki’s 
wartime subterranean broadcasting station, and (right) an announcer 
broadcasting during a raid. 


cases. But so far there has never been any sug- 
gestion that the rather wild proposals regarding the 
despatch of an air force or ground troops have been 
seriously considered in official quarters. It is to be 
feared that the authors of these proposals have not 
formed a clear conception of what such action 
implies. Apart altogether from the questions whether 
we can spare troops at this moment, and whether 
their despatch would not involve war with Russia 
or induce Germany to take action against the Scan- 
dinavian States, there is that of the climate. It so 
happens that our present Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, General Ironside, is the man who commanded 
the troops at Archangel twenty years ago. He 
knows as well as anyone how elaborately any British 
force sent to face the Finnish winter would have to 
be equipped. Fur coats, fur-lined gloves, boots and 
head-gear, body-oil, several blankets per man, heating 
stoves, and special food would be required. Moreover, 
we British do things pretty lavishly and probably 
need more men on the ground in proportion to air- 
craft in the air than most nations. Again, equip 
him as you will, the British soldier is hardly at his 
best in extreme cold-—or, for that matter, in extreme 
heat—unless he is given time to become acclimatised. 
We have heard tales of the misery and ignominy 
suffered by large sections of the Russian Army in 
Finland as a result of entering upon the campaign 
without adequate preparation, and the Russians, 
from almost every part of their vast domains, are 
habituated to a winter far colder than our own Do 
not let us imitate their folly. 

I would not have it supposed that these words of 
caution imply any personal lack of sympathy, or even 
of enthusiasm, for the Finnish cause. On the con- 
trary, every effort that is made to aid ht seems to me 
to be a blow for freedom, for which this country also 
has gone to war. I feel, too, that official assistance 
should be backed by private beneficence, for which 
more than one channel That the problem 
of man-power may become a difficult one for Finland 
is obvious in view of the 


Is open. 


vast extent of her frontier 
with Russia and the smallness of her population by 
comparison with Russian hordes It has not yet, 
however, become her chief problem, and it can be 


partially solved by the influx of volunteers from 
Scandinavia. What Finland needs most at present 
is aircraft, light artillery—including anti-aircraft and 


anti - tank machine ammunition, — petrol, 
medical stores and comforts of all kinds, not only for 
her forces in the field, but also for the civil population 
evacuated from the principal towns It 
that as 


material should come from the sources from which that 


guns, 


is desirable 


large a proportion as possible of the war 


which it is toe replace was drawn The equipment 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


of an army with several types of rifles, machine- 
guns, or field-guns, requiring different types of 
ammunition, leads to confusion, strain upon the 
services of supply, and waste. To take the simplest 
of instances, suppose that a battalion is overwhelmed 
by a hostile attack and another is hurried forward 
from a distance to restore the 
situation. Should the second 
battalion not be armed with 
the same rifle and machine-gun 
as its predecessor, then al! the 
dumps of small-arms ammuni- 
tion formed in the area will be 
useless and the reinforcements 
will have to depend upon what 
they bring with them. In the 
case of the Finnish campaign 
these reinforcements may well 
have travelled a considerable 
distance on skis, with no more 
ammunition than the men can 
carry on their persons. 

The exploits of the Finnish 
Army in the month of December, 
whatever may be the final result 
of the campaign, will always 


IN HELSINKI’S WARTIME © BROADCASTING 
HOUSE "': GIVING THE NEWS) DURING 
AN AERIAL BOMBARDMENT, 


maintain an honourable place in 
the annals of war waged in defence 
of freedom. It is 
month since [ wrote of the tactics 
displayed by the Finns as “an 
inspiring spectacle of the application 
of brains to open warfare in con- 
ditions which put a premium upon 
local knowledge and _ resource.”’ I 
believe I was as optimistic as most 
commentators and than 
many, yet I freely confess I did 
not expect the brilliant series of 
victories which was even then com- 
mencing \ 


now exactly a 


more so 


succession of Russian 
thrusts have ended in defeat and 
in at least three cases in disaster. 
Of these latter the southernmost 
was that which was flung back from 
Tolvajarvi, 50 miles north of Lake 
Ladoga, after a battle lasting for 
ten days or more, the column losing 
heavily in tanks, artillery, transport, 
and suffering serious 
men 


ee : 


A BRILLIANT 


casualties in 
At Suomussalmi, in the Finnish 
‘ waist,” the defenders blocked a Russian division 
in the forests, shot down all transport which attempted 
to rejoin it, destroyed its field-kitchens, and left the 
cold to reduce it to a state of helplessness before 
administering the coup de grdce 


rhe most dangerous 
threat of all came from the Russian force which had 
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reached the Kemi River from 
Salla. Its leader must have 
thought that he had practically 
won the campaign by himself, 
and was about to sever Finland’s 
vital artery, her communication 
with Sweden. Suddenly his 
flank guards were driven in and 
a storm of fire smote the flank 
of his column. The remnant fled back to Salla, 
and of what they left behind the vivid photo- 
graphs in last week’s issue are the best witness. 
Meanwhile, on the Karelian Isthmus attack after 
attack has been shattered against the defences of 
the Mannerheim Line. Here the conditions have 
been entirely different, those of siege warfare on a 
great scale. The Russians have carried out heavy 
artillery preparations, which have been followed by 
assaults led by scores of tanks, some of them the 
largest in the world. But the tank appears to be 
worthless to-day against well-prepared defences, unless 
the artillery support is considerably greater than 
anything the Russians have yet mustered, though 
their concentration of big guns has been formidable 
enough. The excellent Bofors anti-tank guns of the 
Finnish Army have taken heavy toll of them, and 
where these have not sufficed, the heroic defenders 
have put them out of action with grenades. The 
Finns, in short, have proved themselves fully quali- 
fied to fight battles of the modern Continental pattern. 

Yet it has been the battles between Lake Ladoga 
and the Arctic which have provided the inspiring 
side of this remarkable campaign. It is indeed 
heartening to observe so much military skill and 
daring devoted to the service of freedom,. the only 
cause which can justify the use of force. The Finns 
have shown themselves, in their own country and 
their own winter climate, supreme masters of the art 
of war. When fresh troops have been despatched 
to the aid of a detachment hard pressed by a Russian 
column of superior strength, they have been used, 
not to reinforce the defence, but to counter-attack 
boldiy the flanks or the communications of the 
aggressor. The Finnish command has displayed a 
quality which is the very essence -of generalship, 
a perfect appreciation of the time-factor. It has 
estimated correctly the extent of the danger threatened 
by each of the Russian columns which crossed the 
frontier and its probable rate of progress, with 
the result that the reserves have been moved to the 
proper place at the proper time. It has used the 
mobility of its troops to compensate for their in- 
feriority of numbers, so that each slow-moving Russian 
column has in turn been confronted by numbers 
almost equal to its own. The minor tactics of the 
Finnish troops have been equally brilliant. Each 
squad, if not each individual rifleman, has con- 
stituted a self-sufficing fighting unit. Brave as these 
men are, they have sacrificed themselves only when 
the occasion urgently demanded that they should, 
and it is believed that they have never suffered heavy 
loss, except in a few desperate counter-attacks when 
vital positions in the Mannerheim Line were in peril. 
Otherwise they have relied upon stealth and good 
marksmanship. Firing into the Russian flank or 
into the luckless throngs shivering about the camp- 
fires at night, they have demoralised their opponents 






ONE OF THE LEADERS OF A LITTLE COUNTRY WHICH HAS SUDDENLY REVEALED 


APTITUDE FOR WAR: THE FINNISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ON 
FRONT, GENERAL K. M. WALLENIUS, TALKING TO SOLDIERS 
IN THE VITAL SALLA SECTOR, 


Captain Falls in the article on_ this page describes, with all the authority of an expert, 
the brilliant features of 


thinking has been done in this little country, hitherto regarded as a European strategic 
“ back-water.”” 


the Finnish art of war. Unquestionably some hard military 


General Wallenius’ name seems to indicate a Swedish descent 
- 
before putting them to rout. And never has a heroic 
nation been more gallantly served by its women. 
rhe girls of the Lotta Svdrd, who are acting as anti- 
aircraft observers at points of danger and using the 
south-coast islands as advanced observatories, are 
inspired by a spirit equal to that of their men-folk 
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THE LONELIEST OF ALL DUTIES ON THE WESTERN FRONT: A BRITISH 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN WITH ITS CREW SILHOUETTED AGAINST 
A WINTRY SUNSET. 

In France, as here in Britain, duties under 

existing conditions is that 

batteries These units 

months if Lord 


the loneliest—and coldest—-of all military 
carried out night and day by the Army 
however, are likely to get 


Everything to-day,"’ he said, 
anti-aircraft early 
plenty of excitement in the coming by 
Lothian’s recent prediction to a Chicago audience is fulfilled 


points to the probability that Germany will attempt 
this spring to gain a decision against England and France by 
land, air and sea, using every weapon in her 
cannot afford to wait 


a terrific attack 


armoury Germany,’ he added 
British Oficial Photograpa 
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GRIM CHRISTMAS-CARD EFFECTS FROM THE FRONT: A FRENCH SECTOR. 
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SNOW ON THE WESTERN FRONT: TWO POILUS LOOK OUT FROM THEIR OBSERVATION 
POST, THE CAMOUFLAGING FOLIAGE DELICATELY OUTLINED IN WHITE. (A.P.) 


A WINTRY SCENE IN THE MAGINOT LINE—A BLOCKHOUSE, BEARING THE INSCRIPTION 
“ON NE PASSE PAS,” ITS BARBED-WIRE BELT WHITE WITH HOAR-FROST. (Wide World.) 
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INDIAN FILE IN THE SNOW: A FRENCH PATROL SETTING OUT THEIR FIGURES DARK 
AGAINST THE WHITE TRACERY. (Wide World.) 
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FRENCH ANTI-AIRCRAFT POSTS MANNED IN) WINTRY CONDITIONS (LEFT) LOADING AN A.-A. GUN, ITS BARREL BEING COVERED WITH RIME) (RIGHT) A LARGE 
A.-A. RANGE-FINDER, (A.P.) 
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w and frost lend these photographs of British and French activities on the | lower Vosges experienced severe winter conditions At one time as much as 
Western Front a picturesque but no less grim aspect This year snow fell un 25 degrees of frost was registered. (In parenthesis, it might be added that on the 
sually heavily in the district between the Rhine and the Moselle and the Petsamo front in Finland operations have been nducted with a temperature of 

bleak downs and scattered villages of Lorraine, and the forests and ridges of the 41 degrees below zero.) Ynce the snow stopped falling n the Western Fr 


nlimucd opposite 
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SNOW ON THE WESTERN FRONT: WINTRY CONDITIONS FOR THE BEF. 
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Z SNOW-COVERED, BUT NOT SNOW-BOUND: R.A.F. MECHANICS MAKING SURE THAT 2 
2 A ’PLANE IS READY FOR ACTION IN ITS LANDING-FIELD IN FRANCE. A 
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. YOUTHFUL GUARDS % 


WEARING BALACLAVA HELMETS AGAINST THE BITTER COLD: 
ON DUTY AT AN R.A.F, ENCAMPMENT. 
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COMING OFF DUTY AND CARRYING ENAMEL MUGS IN ANTICIPATION OF TIE ol 
IS AWAITING THEM R.A.F, MEN IN THE SNOWY T 
FRENCH FORESTS. 
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HOT TEA OR SOUP WHICH 
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- THE PARLIAMENTARY UNDER-SECRETARY VISITING THE R.A.F. DURING THE COLD SPELI f DA WELCOME BREAK FOR HOT FOOD AN INFANTRY WORKING PARTY ENJOYING © 
Z CAPTAIN BALFOUR, A PILOT IN THE LAST WAR, ENQUIRING ABOUT BOMB-LOADING , f A WELL-EARNED SNACK (British Official Photographs.) 
Continued 
aerial reconnaissance began again. Grounded machines were covered with tarpaulins | war, watched a German ‘plane chased off by French fighters at a height of 
to prevent freezing up, and in some cases housed in tents built specially 20,000 ft. Apart from aerial reconnaissance, the main activity on the Western 
Since the New Year 


continues to be that of patrols 


as we go to press 
by daylight 


round them. It was during this bitter weather that Captain Balfour, Parliamentary Front, 
patrols are now being increasingly carried out 


Under-Secretary for Air, visited the R.A.F. units and, himself a pilot in the last these 
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THE AERIAL GUN-POWER OF BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY: THE AI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST ( 
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(FIGHTER- BOMBER) 








“BLENHEIM. 


BOMBER- RECONNAISSANCE. 






(BOMBER. RECONNAISSANCE). ARMAMENT 
AT PRESENT 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
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mi PORT WN = , . ee 
“BLENHEIM” (MARK IV) E . : - = SIAR BOARD 


GONG-RANGE FIGHTER: BOMBER) 
~_“BATTLE® 


(BOMBER: RECONNAISSANCE), 


MACHINE-GUN VERSUS “CANON”: A CHART SHOWING ARMAMENTS OF ALLIED AND ENEMY AIRCRAFPT-BRITISH FIGHTERS Ff 


In the air conflicts of the present war one thing has been outstanding: that terrific concentrated machine-gun fire than on the fixed shell gun, or moteur ! guns 
whenever British fighters have come up against German bomber-reconnaissance | canon This latter is a weapon with a much slower rate of fire: it has, pilot 
machines the fighter has won every time and this, in the air fights over the however, a longer range and (on paper) a greater damaging power than the | schmi 
British Isles, without the loss of a single British fighter In each case, the machine-gun At present we have little to go on for comparison. It is impos 
German bombers, despite their movable machine-guns and extra gunners fore known that certain Messerschmitt ‘‘ 110s,"’ fitted with ‘‘canon,"' succeeded in shell 
and aft, have been ‘“‘smothered"’ by the concentrated fire from the eight shooting down some of our bombers of the ‘* Wellington" type over the or fit 
Browning guns fixed in the wings and operated by the pilot (A drawing | Frisian Islands and Heligoland; at the same time, our machines also succeeded seate! 
by Captain de Grineau depicting the working of this concentrated fire was in bringing down some of these twin-engined ‘* Destroyer” ‘planes Over the howe 
published in our issue of December 2.) So far we have relied rather on this | Western Front duels between French and German ‘planes equipped with shell forme 
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HE ARMAMENT OF THE BOMBERS AND FIGHTERS NOW IN ACTION. 


ccCIAL Artist G. H. Davis. 






HEINKEL 712U. 


(SINGLE -SEATER FIGHTER). 
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CURTIS “HAWK. 754A: 
(SINGLE-SEATER. FIGHTER) 











HAWKER, “ HURRICANE? 
(SINGLE -SEATER FIGHTER). 





(TWO-SEATER FIGHTER) 


FIGHTERS HAVING ALWAYS DEFEATED THE GERMAN BOMBERS OVER OUR COASTS, WITHOUT LOSING A SINGLE ‘PLANE. 


r | guns have taken place: and we know that at least on one occasion a French fighters. Typical examples are the Potez ‘‘63"' and the Bréguet °° 691."" In 
% pilot made a direct hit with a 20-mm. shell in the petrol tank of his Messer- this country we have re-armed certain of our smaller, faster bombers, making 
e schmitt opponent, instantly destroying the German machine in a way them long-range fighters well able to escort the bomber on long-distance raids 
s impossible with machine-gun fire. French fighters are well equipped with the Movable guns are now invariably mounted in a turret of some sort, because, 
n shell gun, usually mounted in the wings outside the periphery of the propeller, owing to the speed of modern aircraft, wind pressure is so great that the 
e | or firing through the airscrew boss Like the French, the German single- gun cannot be “‘ thrown about" in the open as between 1914-18. Fixed guns, 
d seater fighters sometimes have alternate armament schemes; the French, | whether shell or machine-guns, are always mounted to fire forward, and are 
e however, have tended to design fast twin-engine aircraft, which can be trans operated by remote control by means of triggers on the steering-wheel or 


I formed by slight alteration into fast bombers. reconnaissance machines or ** joy-stick.”” the ‘plane itself being aimed at the target 
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GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING A BRUTAL AIR ATTACK ON A TRAWLER. 
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THE STEAMER IS ABANDONED BY HER CREW, WE FLY TOWARDS HER, AND THE 

BOMB-AIMER LETS GO HIS MISSILES.”” THE TRAWLER’S ‘“ GALLOWS’’ FORE AND AFT 

CAN BE PLAINLY SEEN. SHE HAS NO MAINSAIL SET HERE, AS IN THE FIRST PICTURE. 
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NORTH SEA FROM GERMAN SOURCES. THE CREW ARE ABANDONING THEIR SHIP, WHICH, 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF ONE OF THE NAZI AIR ATTACKS ON UNARMED TRAWLERS IN THE * 
? 
ACCORDING TO THE GERMAN DESCRIPTION, HAS ALREADY BEEN MACHINE-GUNNED, { 


‘e 
A OA Ni SOA 


THE CREW, CAST ADRIFT, WAVE A WHITE SHEET FOR FEAR OF BEING MACHINE-GUNNED A PIRECT HIT WITH A BOMB SINKS THE TRAWLER THE GERMAN ACCOUNT ENDS WITH 
HY THE GERMANS GERMAN AEROPLANES HAVE FREQUENTLY KILLED DEFENCELESS ; THE WoRDS “ SEVERAL FLYING HOURS TO REACH HOME "—-WHICH IMPLIES THAT THE 
TRAWLER-MEN— PROBABLY THE NADIR OF NAZI COWARDICE AND BRUTALITY : LATIACK TOOK PLACE OVER 400 MILES FROM GERMANY—I.E., IN THE N.W. NORTH SEA 


. —s _ ee a Te i I A A OO I i a eo 
make the trying to launch their boats The photographs on this page were taken from a 
least impression on this country’s economic situation, Germany began unrestricted air German paper; and considering the proof they give of German atrocities it is sur- 
warfare on shipping In two days thirty-two ships of different sizes and nationalities prising that they were published But doubtless something must be given to the 
were attacked by their bombers in the North Sea At least nine were sunk and German people to buttress up the legend of the German ‘ command" of the North 
Bombing Sea They belong to a series showing a Heinkel setting out and finding a lone 
assaults | trawler—designated an “ outpost boat.’ The German machine-guns and stops her. The 
2-2 fire crew take to their boat cover themselves here, it is explained that the land is 


Jn December 17, both U-boats and the magnetic mine having failed t 


several badly damaged; six seamen were killed and many badly injured 
and machine-gunning of trawlers occurred again and again Usually the 


pened with bomb-attacks and the decks were then raked with machir 
as the men were running for safety In the case of the Zelos and the “ Astros only ten kilos away—an improbable statement (unless a neutral coast 


is meant) 
attacked on December !9, the crew were actually machine-gunned while they were 


for most attacks on trawlers have been made out of range of British fighters 
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THE MAGINOT LINE FROM THE AIR—PHOTOGRAPHS FROM GERMANY. 
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REPUTED TO HAVE BEEN TAKEN BY NAZI RECONNAISSANCE ’PLANES FLYING OVER FRANCE: AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH STATED TO SHOW MOURMELON, A BIG TRAINING 
CENTRE, WITH BARRACKS, FLYING GROUND, AND ARTILLERY RANGES. 
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ANOTHER EXCELLENT GERMAN AIR PHOTOGRAPH-—STATED TO SHOW A SECTION OF THE MAGINOT LINE 


THREE DEFENSIVE LINES ARE MARKED ON IT, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER STRATEGIC POINTS 


In our issue of December 16 we gave a series of fine aerial photographs of 
various points of strategic importance in England which there is very little show the fortifications south of Saarbricken between Gross Redering and 


doubt were taken by Nazi reconnaissance ‘planes. The photographs reproduced Rohrbach Three defence lines are marked on the photograph. The §gure (3) 
here were reputedly taken by Nazi ‘planes over France The upper one is denotes anti-aircraft guns (5) is stated to indicate a nereted cable junction 


(10) and (11) a munition factory building The lower photograph is stated to 


show Mourmelon, a big French training centre. The key states It is now known that the British air photographs taken over Germany far 
with hangars at ‘ man examples reproduced by us, and it is 
a range r railway artillery y be released for publicatior A 
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“ EXPERIMENTS 


HY do the Solomon Islands bear such an odd name ? 

It was those Spaniards again, with their unquench- 

able thirst for gold. Looking for yet one more Eldorado, 
an expedition from Peru found itself in that long volcanic 
group to the north-east of Australia and jumped to the 
conclusion, based on the usual gleaming iron pyrites, that 
this was Ophir, whence King Solomon got his gold. The 
date was 1568; thirty years later the leader set out with 
another expedition intended to colonise the islands. Two 





‘“ TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED ’’—IN FORMER TIMES 

BY SUPERNATURAL POWERS: A SOLOMON ISLAND SIGN 

WHICH WAS MORE EFFECTIVE BEFORE CHRISTIANITY HAD 
REMOVED MUCH OF THE BELIEF IN SORCERY, 


of his four ships were wrecked, he himself perished, and 
the survivors returned, reporting that the islands could 
not be found. Nor were they found again for two cen- 
turies. Ship after ship looked for them in vain. They 
stretched for 600 miles ; they were no sprinkling of coral 
reefs, but volcanic islands, some as large as an English 
county, and one rising to 8000 ft. But some 
combination of luck and faulty charting rendered 
them so elusive that belief in their existence died 
away, and when Bougainville rediscovered them 
in 1768 he did not realise where he had arrived, 
and marked on his map hundreds of miles away 
another group with the inscription ‘ Solomon Islands 
of which the existence and position are doubtful.” 

It was not until 1870 that missionaries put up 
their first permanent stations in the Solomons, 
and until our own day allusions to them were 
usually accompanied by descriptions of the natives 
as ‘ the most savage, bloodthirsty and treacherous 
race of cannibals in the South Seas.” This book 
by Dr. Hogbin, who spent nearly three years 
among them, by no means confirms the impression. 
They were pugnacious enough to resent white 
men’s incursions, especially when accompanied by 
shooting, kidnapping (for the Queensland planta- 
tions), and fraud. They were given to family 
vendettas, owing to a feeling of “‘ honour”; and, 
not knowing the nature of disease, ascribed all 
natural deaths to sorcery, and took steps accord- 
ingly. These misguided but conscientious practices 
had natural results: “It is said that in the past 
no woman would marry a man who had not shed 
blood and that the ancestors would be angry with 
him; such a person, in addition, was not eligible 
for the ofhce of priest. Everyone had shed blood, 
however, by the time he was twenty-five.” But 
cannibalism was no more habitual amongst them 
than amongst the Maoris, whose virtues are 
always praised: “When two groups were at 
enmity for a long period they developed an 
intense hatred, and after a decisive engagement 
the victors sometimes annihilated their enemies 
and ate the bodies. Consumption of human flesh 
was entirely confined to occasions of this kind.” 
And they had many good qualities. 

Chere are over go,ooo of them. About half 
are Christians and half pagans, the latter mostly 
living in the hill-forests; the two parties live 
in fair amity side by side, and there are regular markets 
at which dwellers inland and on the coast exchange 
vegetables and fish. In this book Dr. Hogbin describes 


OF 


* Experiments in Civilisation.” The Effects of European Culture 
on a Native Community of the Solomon Islands. By H. lan Hogbin, 
M.A. (Sydney). Ph.D. (London), Lecturer in Anthropology, University 


( Svednes Ilhustrated Routledge ; 145.) 


se 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


a sojourn which he made on the north of Malaita Island, 
his objects being (a) to survey traditional customs and 
beliefs, and (b) to discover what effects white administra- 
tion had had upon the people’s lives and habits. He 
describes the very elaborate system of kinship, where- 
under any relation (on either side) was obliged to help the 
needy, unless they were well-known scroungers ; the system 
of “important men’’ (not quite headmen) who reached 
their positions by hard work and feast-giving and the 
acquisition of large numbers of ropes of shell (like family 
jewels), which were all-important in ‘“ bride-price’’; the 
scheme of magic and ancestor-worship and the doctrine 
of spirits—there were no religious myths. Then he shows 
the impact of foreign trade, planting and Christian missions 
on these people, of whom he grew fond. And then he 
makes suggestions. 

At the beginning of his book, Dr. Hogbin (who, for 
an anthropologist, is agreeably light in hand) quotes a 
pidgin-English song from New Guinea. It begins: 


** Ples bilong mi i namberwan, 
Mi laikim im tasol. 
Mi tink long papa, mama tu, 
Mi krai long haus blong ol. 
Mi wok long ples i longwe tru, 
Mi stap no gud tasol. 
Ples bilong mi i namberwan, 
Mi laikim im tasol.” 


For the benefit of those of my readers who 
do not understand pidgin-English I append 
the literal translation : 


‘** Place belong me he number one, 
Me like him that’s all. 
Me think along father, mother too, 
Me cry along house belong all. 
Me work along place he long way true, 
Me stop no good that’s all. 
Place belong me he number one, 
Me like him that’s all.” 


The whole song can be summarised in the 
English words, ‘*‘ I Want to Go Home,” or 
even ‘Home, Sweet Home,” and there is 
a powerful clan-feeling in it. 

This is one of the things we are destroying 
in the Solomons. Feast and dance have 
gone. The well-off are no longer the 
“important men’’ who saved up to give 
feasts, the influential are no longer the old 
who have little money, fear of ancestral 
spirits has gone, and with it the respect 
for elders, the strong family ties, and the 
taboos about adultery (formerly, in the 
male, punished with death by the injured 
husband) and unchastity, which was very rare. 





WEARING THE SPECIAL APPROPRIATE HEAD-DRESS OF THE LEAVES 


A BRACKEN-LIKE PLANT: A MALAITA PRIEST DRESSED FOR 


THE SACRIFICE OF PIGS TO THE SPIRITS. 


Dancing ard sacrifice, usually of pigs, are complementary functions in the 
Malaita native heathen religion, which has its focal point in the relations 
of the spirits of the dead and their living descendants. The supposed effect 
of dancing and sacrifice is to make people so happy that they have no 
wish to quarrel. Music for the dance is provided by between twenty and 
forty pan-pipes. Dr. Hogbin likens the sound to certain wind passages in 


the slow movement of the F major Symphony by Brahms. 
Photographs reproduced from “ Experiments in Civilisation" ; 
By Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Routledge. 


“The old system of control has thus collapsed altogether 
in some areas, and, even where it remains, has been consider- 
ably undermined Disorderliness, as might have been 
expected, is very much on the increase—petty thieving, still 
almost unknown amongst the heathen, is now common 
elsewhere and would be a serious problem if locks were not 
obtainable from traders; many of the young people are no 
longer chaste. . . adultery is almost certainly more prevalent.” 





IN CIVILISATION”: By H. IAN HOGBIN, M.A., Ph.D." 


The mischief should not be exaggerated, but Dr. Hogbin 
is strongly of opinion that we might try in the Solomons 
the system we are trying in parts of Africa—that of build- 
ing on the past instead of knocking it away from under the 
people’s feet. The natives should govern themselves as 
far as possible, the status of the old (now miserable) and 
the “important men” restored, the harmless feasts and 
excellent music (some of it reminds him of Brahms !) en- 
couraged, and the admirable, and quite non-sexual, dances. 
Sorcery will take care of itself if we produce more doctors 
and hospitals. ‘“‘ With regard to agriculture, the school 
could well be used as a means of introducing new fruits and 
vegetables both for home consumption and for sale. The 
old arts and crafts could also be encouraged. The Solomon 
Islanders used to have unsurpassed woodwork, which they 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl : their statuary was the equal 
of anything from West Africa, and their canoes were the 
most graceful in the whole of the Pacific. To-day these 
objects are no longer made, and although one occasionally 
comes across carved fonts and lecterns in churches, they 
are almost always of shoddy workmanship.” 





NATIVE CHRISTIANS ATTEMPTING TO PROSELYTISE THE PAGAN: 
MISSION POSTERS DISPLAYED AT A HEATHEN FESTIVAL. 


Roughly speaking, the numbers of Christians and heathens in the Solomon Islands 
(whose total population is over 90,000) are more or less equal. In Malaita, how- 
ever, the scene of Dr. Hogbin’s study and one of the larger islands, the proportion 
of heathens is much higher. Considerable enmity exists between Christians and 
their rivals, the Uala Christians actually attacking, on one occasion, while a heathen 
dance was in progress, a festival “in honour of Satan” being an offence to God. 


Many other suggestions are made, which there is no 
space to describe here. The one thing certain is that this 
is the sort of book which should be studied by all admini- 
strators and missionaries, who do not always, even when 
most well-meaning, know through what invaluable fabric 
their boots may be trampling. We are gradually learning 
to “ split the difference "’ between native ways and our own. 

The photographs in this book are good. The people 
live near the Equator, and I cannot help thinking that they 
look better (even the devoutest Christians among them) 
in loin-cloths than in knickers, skirts, or even surplices. 





ARRAYED FOR THE DANCE, AND DECORATED WITH LONG 
STICKS IN THE EARS, AND ARMLETS OF PLAITED FIBRE : 
FAIALATHA, THE HOST AT A MALAITA DANCE, 
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CAIRO POLICE TRAIN WITH “RIOTERS” AND TESTUDO. 





A SHAM RIOT IS STAGED FOR CAIRO POLICE TEAR-GAS PRACTICE: A “ DISCIPLINE 
COMPANY ”’ FACES A STONE-THROWING “‘ MOB.” A TEAR-GAS CARTRIDGE IS SEEN 
HURTLING THROUGH THE AIR. 





GAS-MASKED, THE SQUAD TACKLES PLAIN-CLOTHES MEN WHO TOOK THE ROLE OF 
RIOTERS, AND WERE RENDERED HELPLESS BY TEAR-GAS--SO THOROUGHLY AS TO 
NECESSITATE COMPENSATION ! 





ADVANCING UNDER COVER OF A “ 
FROM MISSILES THROWN FROM HOUSES, POLICE 


TORTOISE,” OR TESTUDO, WHICH GIVES PROTECTION 
TRAINEES PRACTISE BRINGING UP 
A BATTERING-RAM FOR FORCED ENTRIES. 


Should rioting ever break out in Cairo (the likelihood of which we are in no way suggesting !), 
the City Police will be well trained to deal with the situation, as is evident from our photo 
graphs. These show the Discipline Companies of the Cairo City Police subduing a staged riot, 
the mob being plain-clothes police—‘‘ Some of whom,” writes the correspondent who contributed 
the photographs, “had to be compensated for a thorough gassing.” The Discipline Companies are 
a force of twenty-three officers and 1000 other ranks of conscripts, who perform their military 
service in the City Police instead of in the Army. Besides their regular duties—furnishing guards 
over State Departments, safe deposits, essential industries, and so on, and escorting prisoners 

their training includes the use of tear-gas, while they are armed with “ slug-guns,” “303 rifles 
and staves. At the end of their service, when they are fully trained to deal with mobs and in 
repressing civil disturbances of any sort, the Discipline Companies furnish the larger part of the 
recruits for the regular City Police. These number some 4000 N.C.O.s and men and are all 

volunteers. 
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NEWS 53 
THE RARE BEAUTY OF ROME IN HEAVY SNOW. 


The end of 1939 was notable in Italy, for, among other reasons, heavy snowstorms, and for the 
first time in a decade Rome’s ancient monuments and 400 churches were covered with snow. 
As we write, however, the snow has thawed and disappeared, and Rome looks once more much 
as usual. While it lasted, the capital presented an astonishing and, as can be seen from these 
photographs, quite lovely sight. Bright sunshine followed the falls, and inhabitants flocked out 
of doors to see their gleaming snow-covered city, or to join in snowballing and ski-ing on the 
Appian Way and in the Via dell’ Impero, beneath the shadow of the white-clad Colosseum and 
the Forum. The hills around Rome and the Campagna were also covered; there was snow on 
Vesuvius, in Calabria, and as far south as Apulia. Venice, too, took on a Christmas-card aspect, 
and the canals (which are of brackish water) were frozen. The snow caused one tragedy, 
unfortunately, when frozen switches led to a railway accident near Milan. 





SNOW-CLAD, AFTER THE HEAVIEST SNOWFALL IN TEN YEARS-—-THE FORUM IN ROME, 
THE TOPS OF THE CAPITALS OF THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD (LEFT) PICKED OUT IN 
WHITE, AND THE COLOSSEUM IN THE DISTANCE. (Keysfone.) 
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\ WHITE AND DAZZLING PIAZZA DEL POPOLO—ONE OF ROME'S FINEST SQUARES; 
THE 80-FT.-HIGH OBELISK ONCE STOOD IN HELIOPOLIS, BEING BROUGHT TO ROME 
IN 30 B.C. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE DOME OF ST. PETER’S. (A.P.) 





SNOWBALLING OUTSIDE ST PETER'S THE SNOW BALLERS INCLUDING CASSOCKED 
PRIESTS. CITIZENS ALSO SKI-ED ON THE APPIAN WAY AND DOWN THE VIA DELL’ 
IMPERO AFTER THE SNOWFALLS WHICH MARKED THE END OF 1939 ( Planet.) 
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NATURAL WAS, 
a 





LAST EMPEROR, 
REMAINS. 





MEMORY OF HER 
TRANSLATING THEIR 





REPUBLIC HONOURS THE 


BRAZIL FIFTY YEARS A 
it., AND HIS CONSORT, BY CEREMONIALLY 


PEDRO 
The year 1939 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of a Federal Republic in Brazil, 
OF THE “ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE”’: 


ON ARRIVAL AT BUENOS AIRES. 





THE INTERNED CREW 


CARD-INDEXING 
REGISTERED 


But the last Emperor, Pedro II., was far from being 


the greatest of all the South American States. ; 
an oppressive tyrant; in fact, his reign was unparalleled in South America for enlightened and aes : : 

conscientious rule. The Emperor sponsored public improvements, and earnestly patronised art and GERMAN SAILORS BEING 
science. The memory of this unique monarch has now been honoured by the transference of his Above we show some of the men of the ‘“ Admiral Graf Spee’ being registered on their arrival 
remains to the Petropolis in Buenos Aires, Argentina. In all, more than 1000 officers and men were thus indexed, their 
Church near Rio de Janeiro, finger-prints being also taken. Meetings between the German sailors and visiting members of the 
Wide World. “ Achilles ’’ occurred on January 3, when the opponents of a few weeks ago drank beer in 

uenos Aires’ bars together and exchanged stories of the fight. (A.P.) 
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IN THE NEIGHBOURING PALAZZO DELLA CANCELLARIA, 
CHAMBER, WITH ITS FRESCOES, WAS RUINED. 


WHERE THE FIRE STARTED, THE COUNCIL 
of the Palace has also suffered very little. The Papal Secretary of State visited the Palace 
next morning and made a report to his Holiness. The Palazzo della Cancellaria, it may be noted, 

of the Holy See, and is, apart from the Dataria, the only palace 


COLLAPSED ROOF OF SAN LORENZO IN DAMASO. 





WHICH DESTROYED MANY THE 


FIRE IN ROME 
LORENZO IN DAMASO. 


INTERIOR OF SAN 


nS 


THE DISASTROUS 
ART TREASURES THE 





A disastrous fire which 
Vittorio Emmanuele, ended in the destruction of the Church of San Lorenzo in Damaso and in 
the collapse of several adjacent halls of the Palace, including the Council Chamber, with fres-oes is now used as the Chancellery 
Fortunately, some of the most valuable treasures in the City in Papal possession. It possesses a famous courtyard of antique columns and con- 
the roof fell in. The outside tains important frescoes and other treasures. (A.P.) 


by Vasari illustrating the life of Pope Paul III 
of the church, including the Virgin of the East, were saved before 





ARTILLERY MEMORIAI AT HYDE PARK CORNER; 








YINE- TWO" HOWJTZERS, IN ART AND REALITY ‘ S. JAGGER'’S CARVING OF A FAMOUS WEAPON OF THE LAST WAR, ON THE 
: AN MODERN GUNS IN ACTION DURING TRAINING ON SALISBURY PLAIN 
\ ea the eal thing are vividly juxtaposed in these photographs a nanned by men wt were f rly one of the first yeomanry regiments to be mechanise 
K ) witze a the late C > Jagger's famous memorial t the Royal The nine-tw a wear f e n work, w h was f very usef n the la 
Hy Park ret agger, wr ed 34, wante t ay t only an artists war It wa ised with success against MincenOurg Line xes w e 6-in witzer—the 
e 49 t R.A. w «| etween 1914 and 1918 t als epresent graphically i fa work * tion- warfare der tion work—failed + rack A mparison shows 
ry tar enes f the last wa The 9.2-in witzer the £ 1 ewrapt fern @un t he neer an . ancest t erwise ttle anee 
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OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD PICTURED. 
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F AIR MARSHAL SIR C. S. BURNETT. MR. MALCOLM MORRISON. ¢ LADY (MARIE THERESE) DICKENS. THE RT. REV. DR. G. R. EDEN. MR. HUMBERT WOLFE, C.B., C.B.E. = 
2 Mr. R. G. Menzies, Prime Minister of On January 5 Malcolm Morrison, of Died at Mulberry Walk, Chelsea, on Died January 7; aged eighty-six. The prominent Civil Servant. poet, re- 
Australia, announced on January 5 Carbost, near Stornoway, was con- January 3. Widow of the late Sir Henry Was Bishop of Wakefield, 1897- viewer and playwright. Died January 5; 

? that Air Marshal Sir Charles Stuart gratulated by the Admiralty. An Dickens, K.C., Common Serjeant of the 1928. Grandson of Sir Robert aged fifty-four. Deputy Secretary of the : 
2 Burnett, Inspector-General of the Royal 2 18-year-old deck-hand, he “skippered City of London for fifteen years, and sixth Eden, third baronet. In order of Ministry of Labour since March 1938. : 
2 Air Force, would succeed Air Vice- : 4 lifeboat from the sunk London child of Charles Dickens. She was married consecration was the oldest Bishop Author of more than forty books and col- 
2 Marshal G. A. Goble as Chief of the z Steamer Arlington Court” for six days in 1876. Eldest daughter of the late of the English Church, being conse- lections of poems. Of Italian birth, he : 
% Australian Air Staff. He is fifty-seven. 2 '" November. thus saving five lives. ic Antonin Roche -.. crated on St. Luke’s Day in 1890. 2 entered the Board of Trade in 1908. E 
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7” \ NEW ATTRACTION FOR THE CHAMPS ELYSEES: A DAMAGED GERMAN FIGHTER "PLANE, ; A MONARCH WHO HAS WARNED POSSIBLE AGGRESSORS AGAINST RUMANIA ss 
: \ MESSERSCHMITT “ 109,’" ON EXHIBITION IN THE FAMOUS AVENUE i KING CAROL AND THE CROWN PRINCE MICHAEL AT A RECENT BANQUET. 

H Parisians are displaying great interest in the shot-down German fighter, a Messerschmitt ‘ 109,” now King Carol has recently been paying a series of visits to his troops, the third of which took place 

z on view in the Champs Elysées, the French capital’s famous avenue. The Messerschmitt “109,” a on January 7 to Chisnau, in Bessarabia. On each occasion he made speeches emphasising Rumania’s 

H single-seater "plane, forms the major part of the German Luftwaffe's fighter squadrons. Its speed is jetermination to maintain her territorial integrity. Such assurances are particularly welcome in H 
H 354 m.p.h., with a motor of 1050 h.p., and the armament consists of a shell-gun and four machine- Bessarabia, where every move of Russia is watched with anxiety, and where her Finnish adventure ; 
a guns, two on top of the engines and two in the wings 4. has caused much uneasiness. Above we show King Carol and the Crown Prince at a recent banquet ; 
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THE VICEROY'S cUuP RACE AT CALCUTTA LORD AND LADY LINLITHGOW ARRIVING THE GOVERNOR OF BENGAL, SIR JOHN HERBERT, AND THE LADY MARY HERBERT 
IN STATE AT THE ROYAL CALCUTTA RACECOURSE ARRIVING IN BRILLIANT SUNSHINE TO WITNESS THE RACE FOR THE VICEROY'S CUP 
The race for the Viceroy’s Cup was run in brilliant weather on the Royal Calcutta Turf Club's race for the third year in succession, Terror. another English-bred horse, being second, and Spot Barred 
urse on December 26 in the presence of their Excellencies the Viceroy and Vicereine, Lord and bred in Ireland, third. Finalist was favourite at 2 ¢ ym Terror started at 30 to |, and Spot 
Lady Linlithgow, and the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, and the Lady Mary Herbert. The , Barred at 12 tc In the above pictures, which have just reached us from India, the Viceroy and Lady 
race was won by two and a half lengths in 3 min. | 3-Sth secs., by Finalist, the English-bred horse Linlithgow and the Governor 


f Bengal and Lady Herbert are seen arriving in their State carriages 
€ < 





Photographs + andyk, A.P., Eliott and Frv, Topwal, Photo Press, Keyst 
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KILTED HIGHLANDERS RESTING IN THEIR BILLET; “SIGNALS” AT WORK. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL War ARTIST IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A FAMOUS SCOTTISH REGIMENT TAKING THEIR EASE IN THEIR BILLET, AND WEARING THE KILTS WHICH ARE NO LONGER 
SEEN IN THE WAR-ZONE, BEING REPLACED BY BATTLE DRESS. 


“* JOCKS’ IN THE STRAW"’': MEMBERS OF 
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“SQUIRMING SNAKE-LIKE THEIR 
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WITH “SIGNALS"': PUTTING DOWN AN UNDERGROUND TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON THE GRID PRINCIPLE—THE LEAD-COVERED CABLES, 


BEING 





ENORMOUS LENGTHS ALL OVER THE WET AND 


A vital necessity of the modern army in the field—or behind the lines—is an 
efficient system of communications, and we reproduce above a drawing by our 
special war artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, of men of the Signal Corps laying 
an’ underground telephone cable system on the grid principle. Before the lead- 
covered cables are buried, they are laid out at a central point, and, as Captain 
de Grineau writes—and indicates in his drawing—‘‘ they present a strange sight, 
squirming snake-like their enormous lengths all over the wet and muddy road.” 


NOTE 


MUDDY ROAD," 


BEING LAID OUT AT A CENTRAL POINT BEFORE BURIED. 


Thousands of miles of cable have been laid; even in a quiet period, as reported 
in the “ Daily Telegraph,’’ the switchboard at the Signals H.Q. receives some 
500 calls hourly. Captain de Grineau's other drawing on this page shows a famous 
Scottish regiment. In the war-zone, kilts are to be discarded for battle dress. 
Apart from its aim of giving soldiers on active service greater freedom of 
movement and greater comfort, battle dress was also designed to remove 
distinctions by which regiments could be identified by the enemy 


The American Article referred to om the opposite page is unavoidably held over 
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THE MERCILESS STATISTICS OF GERMANY’S DESPERATE OIL SITUATION. 


Drawn BY ouR SpEciaAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 





c THE SIZES oF THE FRAMES OF THESE TWO-MLLUSTRATIONS HAVE SEEN 
FRE pA ge sh” IM RAWN TO THE SAME SCALE-AND REPRESENT- 
OF OIL SUPPLY IN PEACE TIME. 
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(2) AMOUNT OF Olt AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION IN GERMANY DURING ONE YEAR IN WAR TIAAR 
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GERMANY'S SOURCES OF OIL SUPPLY. SOURCES OF SUPPLY AVAILABLE IN PEACE 
ZOVE.CES_OF SYPPLY_IM_ WAR. THE FRAMES OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS, ALL DRAWN TO BUT CUT OFF DURING WAR 
THE SAME SCALE, REPRESENT THE AMOUNT OF OIL 
OBTAINED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES DURING 1938. 
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OTHER AMERICAN éountases: 2410 rnousano METRIC TONS. 








THE DRAWING SHOWS (BELOW) THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GERMANY’S NORMAL SOURCES OF OIL SUPPLY—CUT BY HALF 
BY THE ALLIED BLOCKADE; AND (ABOVE) THE CHANNELS THROUGH WHICH OIL IMPORTS NORMALLY REACH HER. 


Germany's economic chances of survival in a long war are poor, as the American | during the winter for at least two months. Moreover, even when the river is 
article on the opposite page makes clear. Particularly is this true of her oil open for navigation the fact remains that the Danube fleets are not large. 
situation. This pictorial diagram sets forth in a graphic form the enormous | Even if the total fleet were available no more than one-half of the pre-war trade, 
cut in her oil supplies made by the Allied blockade. What will Germany do | certainly not increased Rumanian or Russian supplies, could be carried Trans- 
to counter this? Import more from Russia? Transport problems make im- port of oil in large quantities by rail from Rumania or Russia is not practicable. 
portation from Russia extremely difficult; and even if she imported Russia's | But what of the possibility of increasing Germany's home production ? The 
entire exportable surplus it would not solve her problem. Import more from | extension of this must be chiefly dependent on the increased production of oll 
Rumania? Here again transport difficulties intervene. The main route by | from coal. But, according to the authorities of the ‘‘ Petroleum Press Service, 
which Rumanian oil reached Germany in peace was through Constanza. In spite | if all the plants building or projected in Germany were completed, their total 
of the long sea voyage it was the most economical. Only small quantities used capacity would not amount to more than 3} million tons—an 
to be transported up the Danube. Austria and Czechoslovakia, however, formerly a million on their present production 


increase of about 
, giving about a third of Germany's peacetime 


received the bulk of their supplies this way. Even so, the Danube is frozen requirements. And the production of oil from coal is notoriously expensive. 
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HATFIELD HOUSE’S NEW ROLE ON HISTORY’S STAGE: THE 
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“% SOLDIERS RESTING ON “‘ ELIZABETH’S SEAT,” BENEATH AN HISTORIC RELIEF EVOCATIVE 
OF WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY, THE CELEBRATED LORD TREASURER TO QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, WHO LIVED AT HATFIELD AS A YOUNG MAN. 
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HATFIELD HOUSE, ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE CECILS, AS A MILITARY HOSPITAL: 

TWO R.A.M.C, N.C.O.8 BEFORE THE MAGNIFICENT JACOBEAN FAQCADE OF ONE OF THE 
MOST FAMOUS FAMILY SEATS IN ENGLAND. 
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WITH BROCADE-HUNG WALLS STILL ADORNED WITH MAJESTIC FAMILY PORTRAITS : 
NURSES AND PATIENTS IN KING JAMES S ROOM AT HATFIELD HOUSE, BUILT IN 1610-11, 
WHEN ROBERT CECIL EXCHANGED THEOBALDS MANOR WITH HIS SOVEREIGN. 
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ALTHOUGH TAKEN OVER IN ITS ENTIRETY BY THE GOVERNMENT, A FEW OF THE ROOMS 
OF HIS HISTORIC MANSION HAVE BEEN RETAINED FOR USE BY THE OWNER AND ARE 


OUT OF BOUNDS 


WHERE NOCTURNAL GHOSTS MIGHT WALK THE ENTRANCE TO THE LONG GALLERY, 
LINED WITH SUITS OF BATTLE-ARMOUR, EACH WITH A_ PIKE-LANTERN; . 
HOSPITAL ORDERLIES ENGAGED IN THEIR SEVERAL DUTIES 
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In a namber of recent issues we have illustrated the transformation of many 
beautiful old English country seats as wartime headquarters for 
public schools, both boys’ and girls’, ose own educational 


sumptuous and famous seats of them all, Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, is 
well-known shown in new and unexpected guise as a military hospital for cases of sick- 


buildings were ness and accidents from France. For this purpose it has been taken 


over 
commandeered for emergency Government use. This week one of the 


most by the authorities from the present owner, the Marquess of Salisbury 
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ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE CECILS AS A MILITARY HOSPITAL. 


—— 
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IN THE LONG 
GALLERY, RESTORED 
AND MAINTAINED 
IN THE MOST 
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GORGEOUS ITALIAN- 
ESQUE STYLE OF 
ITS PERIOD : 
PATIENTS, ORDERLIES 
AND NURSES MEET 
FOR MEALS AND 
RECREATION AMID 
SEASONABLE 
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DECORATIONS. 


THE FAMOUS 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
HOME OF THE 
CECILS TAKEN 
OVER BY THE 
GOVERNMENT FROM 
THE PRESENT 
MARQUESS OF 
SALISBURY AS A 
HOSPITAL FOR 
CASES OF SICKNESS 
AND ACCIDENTS 
FROM FRANCE: 
A VIEW IN THE 
MARBLE HALL, 


NOW A WARD. 
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(Sir James Edward Hubert Gascoyne-Cecil, K.G.), who now retains the use of near Cheshunt, an estate of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, in whose family 
only a few rooms in this immense Jacobean pile. Edward VI. lived at the the present Hatfield House, erected in 1610-11, 
original Hatfield Palace and here Queen Elizabeth was kept during the west wing of the mansion was destroyed by fire in 
reign of her sister Mary James |. exchanged it in 1607 for Theobalds Manor, | the first Marquess was tragically burnt 


has since remained. The 
1835, when the widow of 
to death (Fox.) 
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A NEW REVELATION OF BEAUTY IN INDIA: THE 6TH-CENTURY 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY Dr. STELLA KRAMRISCH, LECTURER IN INDIAN ART AT THE 
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I. ONE OF THE MAGNIFICENT SERIES OF SIXTH-CENTURY BRAHMANICAL MURALS 
DISCOVERE AT BADAMI: A GROUP OF LADIES IN A “ BOX,” WATCHING A SCENE 
OF DANCING—A DETAIL (RIGHT; ABOVE) OF THE BIG PANEL OF FIG. 7. THE PAINT- 
INGS HAVE BEEN ABLY RECONSTRUCTED BY MR. S. KATCHADOURIAN. (21x 15 INCHES.) 


2. ANOTHER GROUP OF SPECTATORS IN A COMPARTMENT OF THE GALLERY (UPPER; LEFT) 
IN THE DANCE SCENE ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 7. IT IS INTERESTING TO SEE THAT MANY 
OF THE WOMEN HAVE TINTED FINGER-NAILS. (19X15 INCHES.) 
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PART OF A PANEL WHICH SHOWS FLYING VIDYADHARAS AMONG CLOUDS. THERE i A ‘i j 
IS A CONSIDERABLE AFFINITY OF STYLE BETWEEN THE LATER AJANTA AND BADAMI i 2 : 
Se eee oes ON 
PAINTINGS. (19 X 22 INCHES.) a 4. THE THIRD LARG PANEL, SHOWING FIGURES FLOATING ON CLOUDS, BEHELD 
Ne eee : . evel Hi 
BY A MALE FIGURE OF POWERFUL APPEARANCE STANDING BY ROCKS, WITH FOLIAG 


ABOVE. (55 X60 INCHES.) 
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A RECONSTRUCTED FRAGMENT OF GREAT BEAUTY, DEPICTING TWO WOMEN ADORNED Z 6 FIGURES WHOSE EXPRESSIONS RECALI THE SERENE CHINESE BODHISATT‘ 
WITH MASSIVE EAR-RINGS AND NECKLACES COMPOSED OF PRECIOUS STONES (16 X 22 INCHES.) ANOTHER FRAGMENT SET AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF CLOUDS (18 * 16 INCHES.) 
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BADAMI MURALS OF FESTAL AND CELESTIAL SCENES. 


COURTAULD INSTITUTE; REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE ARTIST, MR. S. KATCHADOURIAN. 
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Continued.} 

** When the sixth-century wall paintings in the 
large Vaishnava cave at Badami were dis- 
covered by the writer in 1935, they showed 
some groups and single figures, which were 
fragmentary and disconnected. Since then 
cleaning operations undertaken by the 
Archeological Survey of India have revealed 
large compositions and further fragments of 
paintings. Some of the groups and discon- 
nected figures that could be discerned at first 
are now seen forming part of one panel (Fig. 7), 
a scene of music and dance in the presence of 
a princely personage enthroned and surrounded 
by a large number of attendant figures. 
Groups of figures are assembled on a gallery 
above (Figs. 1 and 2). This complex picture is 
only one of a series of painted panels on the 
cornice of the cave. The panel next to it 
(Fig. 8) shows another crowned figure on a 
throne seat, and a small female figure on 
another seat accompanied by a number of 
women. The next panel (Fig. 4) shows a 
crowd of female figures afloat on clouds and 
beheld by a standing male figure of powerful 
appearance and wearing yet another kind of 
crown. The whole interior of the cave must 
once have been covered with paintings. 
Among the fragments (Figs. 5 and 6), a scene 
with two female figures is of great beauty. 
Even after cleaning, the paintings are faint, 
and Mr. S. Katchadourian, the Iranian artist, 
has made tracings of them which he used as 
a basis for his reconstructions. Fhey were 
painted on the spot. They are his inter- 
pretations and help to visualise the composi- 
tion of the original paintings. Related as they 
are to compositions of the second century 
A.D. as preserved in relief panels in Amara- 
vati, they show the entire range of pictorial 
knowledge, as in Ajanta. There are, however, 
distinctions in type and costume which are 
peculiar to Badami. This series of paintings, 
with their profusely figured and powerful com- 
positions, may claim to be among the most 
important relics of ancient Indian mural work 

after Ajanta and Bagh." 
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MAGNIFICENT LARGE MURALS 

VAISHNAVA CAVE AT BADAMI : 

FESTAL SCENE OF DANCE AND MUSIC IN 
SIXTH-CENTURY INDIA, SHOWING A PRINCE 
SURROUNDED BY ATTENDANT FIGURES ; AND 
(BELOW) A CROWNED MALE FIGURE UPON A 
THRONE, AND A SMALLER CROWNED FEMALE 
FIGURE ON A LOWER SEAT, SURROUNDED 
BY A NUMBER OF WOMEN. (BOTH PANELS 

55x60 INCHES.) 
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HE earliest Brahmanical wall paintings 
yet known in India were discovered in 
1935 by Dr. Stella Kramrisch in the large 
Vaishnava cave (generally known as 
“Cave III.) at Badami, the place in the i 
Deccan famous for its splendid architectural H 
remains. The Vaishnava cave has a dated i 
inscription, giving a year equivalent to ' 
578 A.D. A painting—a very fine work 
depicting the bethrothal of Shiva and 
Parvati —was illustrated in our issue of i 
August 8, 1936. That, and the other paintings i 
which have now been’ discovered in H 
“Cave III.,"" apart from being the earliest i 
Brahmanical wall paintings, are also the 
earliest records of painting in India which 
are definitely dated. Generally speaking, the 
Badami caves stand, as regards their arrange- | 
ment of parts, between the Buddhist vsharas i 
and the later Brahmanical examples at Ellora H 
and Elephanta and Kanheri. The front wall of | 
the Buddhist vihara, with its small windows H 
and doors, admitted too little light ; and so i 
here, while retaining the veranda in front, 
and further protecting the cave from rain and i 
sun by projecting eaves, the front of the sala, i 
or hall, was made quite open. There is a i 
considerable affinity between the Badami i 
paintings and the later work at Ajanta. The 
** Third Cave.’ at Badami is far the finest of 
the series, the facade being seventy feet from 
north to south, with six square pillars.and two 
pilasters 12} feet high. Dr. Stella Kramrisch 
sends us the following note describing the 
illustrations given here of reconstructions of 
the newly discovered wall paintings in it 
Continued above 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
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OOKS on 

country life, 
which once moved me to impotent envy, have acquired a 
closer and more practical appeal since I was transformed 
by the magic wand of Aésculapius, about six months ago, 
from a discontented Cockney, ‘‘ long in city pent,” into a 
budding rustic. Though unable at present to wander far 
afield, I have thus enjoyed the season’s change, through 
summer to “‘ the golden autumn woodlands ”’ of September 
and October, and now to white-mantled winter, with its 
exquisite tracery of black and leafless boughs. It has 
been interesting, too, to watch the more varied assortment 
of birds coming to our garden for food, as compared with 
those that visited us in a London suburb. But for the 
grim spectres of war and disaster hovering over the world, 
this life would be indeed ‘‘ more sweet than painted pomp.” 


As a picture of the English rural scene, nothing could 
be more delightful than ‘“‘ Country Notes.” By V. Sack- 
ville-West. With 86 Photographs by Bryan and Norman 
Westwood (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.). The author is well 
known, of course, for her distinguished work in various 
branches of literature. Among many other books, she has 
given us, in poetry, ‘“‘ The Land’’; in travel, ‘‘ Passenger 
to Teheran”; in fiction, ‘‘ The Edwardians”’ and three 
other novels ; and in biography, “ St. Joan of Arc,” “‘ Aphra 
Behn ” and ‘* Andrew Marvell.” In writing of country life, 
therefore, she has a rich background of study and experi- 
ence for purposes of incidental allusion, besides an assured 
and graceful style. The numerous illustrations are most 
attractive, but I should have preferred to have their titles 
printed beneath or beside them, instead of only in the list 
at the beginning—a plan that necessitates constant and 
tiresome turning of pages. Familiar from childhood with 
her native county of Kent, the author describes her present 
home with an intimate and authentic touch. Her feeling 
for country life, though deep and sincere, is entirely free 
from sentimentality, as is shown in her sane and impartial 
attitude to such vexed questions as blood-sports, vivisection, 
and the problems of pain and instinctive cruelty among 
animals themselves. 


In a passage typical of her attitude in such matters, 
which combines humanitarian sympathy with common 
sense, she writes: “‘ How often, indeed, one regrets the 
impossibility of coming to a reasonable understanding with 
the animal world. If only I could say to a conference of 
jays and magpies, ‘ Look here, I will gladly supply you 
with a daily ration of ordinary ducks’ eggs, if in return you 
will agree to ignore the eggs of my precious Carolina ducks 
from whom I particularly want to breed,’ all would be 
well. It would also be much better for the jays and 
magpies, since I should not then be obliged to shoot them. 
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ON THEIR WAY TO INTERNMENT IN CENTRAL ARGENTINE UNTIL THE 
END OF THE WAR: ONE OF TWO CROWDED TUGS, WHICH 


THE 1039 MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF THE “ ADMIRAL 


WHERE ALL WERE INTERNED. (A.P.) 


If I could address a labour of moles and ask them merely 
to refrain from tunnelling their palace under the fritillaries, 
giving them a free run elsewhere, all would be well. They 
would not then have to be trapped. If I could explain 
to my dogs the exact area over which they might range 
with impunity they would then never have to be kept on 
a leash lest they should stray hunting on my neighbour's 
ground, It is all a very great pity, but how can one hope 
to communicate with creatures who have been denied even 
the gift of speech?" I quite agree, for I should like to 
explain to our well-fed cat that it is very unsporting of 
him to stalk the hungry starlings, chaffinches, and other 
birds that flock to feed on our snow-covered lawn. 


In a daughter of Knole a deep-seated attachment to the 
soil is doubtless a traditional quality. 


On this point the 
author is self-revealing. 


“IT have just bought a farm,” 
she says in one essay. ‘*‘ This sounds very grand and rich 
and capitalistic, but . it provides me with enormous 
pleasure to think that instead of owning some 3 per cent. 
stock, which means nothing to me, I cah Own two hundred 
wres of my own county of Kent I take an absurd 
pleasure in owning land It is not for any ostentatious 
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By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


reason, or because I want to be a big landlord ; but simply 
because I love the fields and the orchards so much that I 
want to feel them safely mine. Safe from any builder- 
aggressor. Besides, the terms of the lease delight me 

All this pleases me out of all proportion, and persuades 
me into thinking that I live in the England of the 
Paston Letters.” 

One of the few (and indirect) references to international 
strife occurs in a chapter on Other People’s Gardens. Here 
the author writes : ‘‘ We have been called a nation of shop- 
keepers ; we might with equal justice be called a nation 
of gardeners. The membership-roll of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society climbs towards forty thousand, a figure 
which may not rival the Tail-Waggers, who have now 
passed the half-million mark ; still, taking the two Societies 
together, gardeners and dog-lovers, the figures must surely 
represent something essentially peaceful and amiable in 
our national life. A nation that so profoundly and 


““THE CRUISERS MADE A GALLANT FIGHT—WHEN PEOPLE 
FIGHT LIKE THAT PERSONAL ENMITY IS_ LOST”: 
ONE OF THE LAST PICTURES TAKEN OF CAPTAIN HANS 
LANGSDORFF, WHO IS SAID TO HAVE PAID THIS TRIBUTE 
TO HIS OPPONENTS BEFORE HE SHOT HIMSELF. (A.P.) 


extensively loves flowers and 
dogs must surely have something 
very unbellicose in its make-up. 
I remember once attending a 
flower-show in Berlin, where 
the principal exhibit was of 
the most spiky and truculent 
forms of cactus, grey - green 
bayonets, murderous pikes—a 
horrid symbol, I thought at 
the time, although that was 
more than ten years ago and 
the Fihrer’s name only an 
insignificant whisper. The 
second principal exhibit was 
an avenue of tombstones, 
appropriately decorated with 
wreaths or bouquets of tin 
flowers.”’ 


For bird-lovers, in par- 
ticular, Miss Sackville - West 
provides abundance of enter- 
tainment, together with some 


useful hints. ‘‘ Usually,’ she THE 
writes, “one perceives birds 
separately, and at a distance, OF 
but the advantage of perches 

at eye-level just outside the 
window is that they come in congregations, 
their collective colours brilliant and varied as a paint-box. 
Blue-tits, great-tits, chaffinches, robins, all bright 
morsels flying, hopping, picking, perching, dangling, 
flashing in the snow, far more vivid than when the 
world was green. Their behaviour was not at all in accord- 
ance with their loveliness. The robins, driven by hunger, 
had forgotten to be as disagreeable as usual; but a large 
throstle, after eating his fill, took up his position and with 
clapping beak turned the platform into a kind of Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, where the small fry could snatch only at 
their peril. Self-satisfaction spread over me as I considered 
how far more charitable I was being than they to their 
own kind. ... One does not know whether to feel more 
like St. Francis or Lord Nuffield.” 


AIRES, 


One great division of the bird world—that of the water- 
fowl—has inspired a large and magnificently pictured 
volume entitled ** Witp Cuorus.” Written and Illustrated 
by Peter Scott. With 20 Plates in Colour and 48 in Sepia 
(Country Life ; 21s.). The author, who, as everyone knows, 
is a son of the late Captain Scott of Antarctic fame, 
has never produced anything finer than this book on 
the subject which he has made peculiarly his own 
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Among the 
beautiful 
colour plates it is difficult to choose favourites, but those 
I like best, considered as landscapes, are “ Mallards 
and the Mourne Mountains,’ “ Mid-Island, Strangford 
Lough, and the Brents,” ‘‘ The Island Pool at Leighton,” 
‘“*Greylags Leaving the Mud at Dawn,’ “ Lesser White- 
fronts Flighting Along the Open Lagoon,” and “ The 
Wigeon Alighting on the Lee Side of the Lake.” Besides 
the 68 plates, the illustrations include numerous charming 
little pen-and-ink drawings interspersed about the text. 
In pursuit of his quarry, Peter Scott has not restricted 
himself to these islands, for some of his chapters relate to 
Hungary, Rumania, the Black Sea, and the shores of 
the Caspian. 


His own dwelling in East Anglia, romantic enough at 
any time, may have provided him with additional thrills 
of late, when hostile aircraft and other signs of war have 
been visible off the East Coast. Describing his abode, he 
writes: ‘‘At my home, which is a lighthouse, standing 
upon a sea wall at the mouth of an east coast river, live 
several hundred wild geese and ducks. ... The light- 
house, which is no longer in commission as an aid to navi- 
gation, if indeed it ever was, is surrounded on three sides 
by a salting on which there are tidal pools, and on and 
around these tidal pools the geese and ducks have their 
home. ... Every year a number of these wild birds 
come into the lighthouse enclosure, where they find others 
of their kind living a sheltered life with plenty of food and 
no dangers. Some of them take for a time to this life, 
and become quite tame and unafraid. ... The frequent 
comings and goings of these wild birds have given me an 
opportunity of watching, close to, the intricate action of 
wings, the spread of tails, the curve of necks and all the 
details of movement which make a bird in flight one of 
nature’s most perfect expressions. But... the true setting 
for wild geese is far from even the loneliest human habita- 
tion, out on the wild marshes and mud-flats where they roost 
at night and whence they flight in to feed at dawn, sil- 
houetted against the eastern sky... . In this same flat 
world I like to live, within sight of their winter hordes 
and within sound of their wild chorus.” 


Readers who have noted Miss Sackville-West’s remarks 
on the problem of pain in the animal kingdom, and on the 
urgent need of national parks in the British Isles (to preserve 
our landscape from bungaloid fever and other distressing 
symptoms of suburbanisation) will certainly be interested 
in a very readable work concerned largely with the inter- 
pretation of animal behaviour, as studied in the Kruger 
National Park in South Africa. The book to which I refer 
is ‘‘ ANIMALS AND Zoos To-pay.”” By R. Bigalke, Director 


OF THE COMMANDER OF THE DEFEATED POCKET- 

THE FUNERAL CORTEGE BEING SALUTED BY MEMBERS 

COLONY IN BUENOS AIRES ON ITS WAY TO THE 
CEMETERY.  (Planet.) 


ot the National Zoological Gardens, Pretoria. With 
22 Illustrations (Cassell; 8s. 6d.). 


Dr. Bigalke also makes an interesting personal reference 
to the author of ‘“‘ Wild Chorus” in urging the value of 
nature study. ‘‘ Wild life,” he writes, ‘‘ affords ample 
opportunities for outdoor education, especially where it 
exists in what is practically an undisturbed state, as in the 
national parks... . In his last letter to his wife, the 
intrepid explorer, Captain R. F. Scott, wrote these 
significant words: ‘Make the boy interested in natural 
history if you can; it is better than games.’ ” 


Other books of kindred interest must be held over, 
namely: ‘‘Dersu THE Trapper.” By V. K. Arseniev. 
Translated from the Russian by Malcolm Burr. Illustrated 
(Secker and Warburg’; 15s.) ; “‘ CeLLuLotp SaFari.” Filming 
Big Game from Cape to Cairo. By Stirling Gillespie. Ilus- 
trated (Blackie; 12s. 6d.); **THe Wortp UNnper THE SEa.” 
By B. Webster Smith. Illustrated (Hutchinson; 5s.); “ THe 
Quiet Wor-p or Nature.” By Bernard Gooch. Illustrated 
(Lane ; 8s. 6d.); and “ Bats.” By Glover Morrill Allen. 
Museum of Comp&rative Zoology, Harvard University 
Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford; 17s.). 
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MUMMERS AND MICROPHONES. 
K. CHESTERTON once said of that elusive and 
much-quoted figure, The Man in the Street, that, 
if you went out into the road in London and asked the 
first person you met about his beliefs, it would be very 
dangerous to wager that he belonged, even loosely, to any 
religious sect or political party. The only thing about 
which you could be certain in England is that he believed 
in wearing trousers. There is very little about which a 
wise man would bet concerning the future of the theatre, 
but I should be least unwilling to make a prophecy about 
that extraordinary and uniquely 
British institution called Panto- 
mime. It seems to me probable 
that in fifty years’ time, this 
business of masculine Dames 
and feminine Prince Charmings, <1 


attended by Buttons and Idle 
Jack and the Broker’s Men one 
with their immutable quips y 


about the lodger, the kippers, 
and the mother-in-law, will 
be continuing as before. On 
the old Pantomime programmes 
the cast was divided into 
Mortals and Immortals. There 
was no need to do this. They 
are all immortal. 

It is surely true that any- 
one who started as a childish 
playgoer forty or fifty years 
ago, saw at Christmas exactly 
the same revels and antics 
that he can find in Pantomime 
to-day. The other forms of 
entertainment have altered im- 
mensely in speed, style, length, 
emphasis, everything. But 
here in the story of a Dick 
Whittington or an Idle Jack 
are the same conventions and 
the same characters and the 





ANOTHER SCENE FROM 


‘CINDERELLA’; SHOWING LESLIE 
HOLMES AS THE BARON, JANE CORDA AS DANDINI, JOAN 
cout AS CINDERELLA, LESLIE SARONY AS BUTTONS, 
PATRICIA BURKE AS PRINCE CHARMING, AND DORIS AND 
JOAN FRED-EMNEY AS THE UGLY SISTERS (BACK). 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 


same refusal to admit that the convention is preposterous 
and that to mix up a fairy-story with the facetiousness 
of the music-hall, perhaps very vulgar facetiousness at 
that, is an absurd and even an appalling form of conduct. 

Of course, nothing remains totally the same. My own 
unpression is that Pantomime has diminished in vocal 
power and shows now a weakened belief in the pleasure 
to be obtained from sheer din. What I remember especially 
about Pantomimes of old is the tremendous crash of brass 
with which a gigantic orchestra would open the proceed 
ings. It Was symbolic of the whole joyous uproar to follow. 
The Lyceum in London used to be a vessel overflowing 
with roarings and blowings every winter, and a Lyceum 
pantomiune was never complete for me unless it included 
Mr. George Jackley, who was famous for his lungs of bronze 
whence cmerged a most colossal series of shouts and bellow 
ings entirely unassisted by such modern aids to the inar- 
ticulate or inaudible as the now ubiquitous microphone 
It is this instrument which has eflected what changes 
there are in the methods of producing Pantomime and 
in Communicating the old drolleries to the audience 
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Brisbane, Adelaide, and Perth, 


It must be borne in mind that the audience of to-day 
are all to some extent film-goers and are used to the loud 
and often harsh quality of the film’s dialogue. They may 
have become unused to the ordinary human voice in the 
theatre and find listening, as people listened of old, a tire- 
some strain. That excuse for the microphones, of which 
you may now see a whole palisade set across the stage of 
several contemporary musical shows, has been put to me 
by a well-known manager with many popular successes to 
his credit. The public are accustomed to hearing film- 
speech boomed at them mechanically in the kinema, while 




































‘“ CINDERELLA’S DEPARTURE FOR THE 


at home they have only to turn a knob in order to magnify 
radio voices to any extent. At the same time, the stage 
performers are now trained in film- and radio-methods, 
which are essentially quiet. 

Many playgoers have no conception of the difference 
between the methods of acting adopted on stage and screen. 
The old epigram about modern actors who do not act but 
merely behave applies quite accurately to the making of a 
film. In front of the camera, especially when close to it, 
and in front of speech-recording apparatus, there is no need 
to use strong expressions or tones of voice. The kind of 
performance which carries well in a theatre would be far 
too strong on the screen. The same is more or less true 
of broadcasting. It is not in the least necessary to shout 
into a microphone ; it may, in fact, be wholly fatal to the 
effect intended. Both the film-studio and the wireless 
studio are imposing quietist methods on the actors of 
to-day, and it is only natural that, when they return to 
the ordinary stage after a period of work for the screen 
or ‘the air,” they are apt to under-play and perhaps 
to seem inaudible. 

This double process of change, whereby the audience 
are used to hearing more noise and the performers are 
used to making less, must naturally affect even so constant 
and well-rooted an institution as Pantomime. That, at 
least, Was my experience while watching some of these 
revels this winter. The matter remained identical with 
that which I saw as a child when I had my introduction 
to the joys of the theatre by witnessing ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” 
at the age of six. The characters and the comedy do not 
alter. There are, and must remain, the fun of papering 
the parlour or making a grand old mess in the kitchen, of 
burgling the house with as much noise as possible and of 
lunatic lessons in Dame Durden’s School. There are the 
huge transformation scenes with colourful transparencies 
and a vast parade of ballet. There are the topical jokes 
and songs and the catchy tunes of the moment, the use of 
rhyme, and the delight in villainous puns. The only thing 
that shows any sign of change is the emphasis with which 
it is all conveyed 

The film- and radio-studios have devitalised Pantomime 
in this matter of strenuous projection The clown who is 
accustomed to a “ mike" runs round looking for one, and 
is now allowed to find it. In any case, he probably lacks the 
size of personality (physical size has nothing to do with it) 
which the drolls of yesteryear possessed. At the Coliseum, 
for example, which is presenting the only West End panto- 
mime this year, much of the fun seemed too small of spirit 
Stature for that vast stage, judged, that is, by the old up- 
roarious standards ; it belonged, I felt, to the world of the 
microphone and screen rather than of the footlights. There 
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BALL”’: A GORGEOUS SCENE FROM THE 
PANTOMIME AT THE LONDON COLISEUM. 

*‘ Cinderella,” Francis Laidler’s wartime pantomime at the Coliseum, has all the traditional 

pantomime ingredients—comedy, farce, melodrama, ballet, song, 
extravaganza. (Photograph by Angus McBean.) home. 





was much in the show to enjoy, especially on the de- 
corative side. Miss Patricia Burke made a splendidly dashing 
and debonaire Principal Boy and Miss Joan Cole sang finely 
in the title-part of Cinderella. The scenery and dresses 
had taste as well as lavishness. What I missed was the 
tremendous comic personality and the irresistible comic 
attack which I associate with the pantomimes of my child- 
hood. It can hardly be denied that the combined result 
of modern dramatic realism and of modern mechanised 
entertainment has sapped the stamina of much theatrical 
work and left it lack-lustre and lackadaisical on the 
clown’s side. 

Of course, there are plenty 
of great drolls still playing 
in pantomime. There were 
obvious reasons of national 
policy which affected the 
children’s revels this winter and 
caused the best pantomime 
casts-to~-be -scattered -over ~ the 
provinces. Still, even the 
greatest can afford to take the 
hint and bear in mind the fact 
that what they have learned 
in the studio must be entirely 
forgotten when they return 
to the stage. At one of the 
London suburban pantomimes 
1 saw a comedian, who has 
a great wireless reputation, 
playing the part of the muddle- 
some, troublesome Page, who 
ought to be a volatile bundle 
of mischief and nonsense, all 
over the place and_ twice 
as large as life. The rdle was 
presented far too quietly and 
the actor seemed to imagine 
that he was still standing in 
front of a microphone. This 
will never do for the living, 
visible, pulsing theatre of 
Pantomime. 

The truer spirit I did find 
at last in a country town— 
namely, Aylesbury, where the 
local repertory company of 
the Market Theatre had staged 
‘Dick Whittington’”’ for the 
Christmas fortnight and were 
spectacle, burlesque, and really hammering the fun 
It was not subtle and 

it was not new, but subtlety 
and novelty are the last things which one seeks in panto- 
mime. There were, however, energy and the will to take 
the audience by the scruff of the neck and make them 
laugh. The comedians really played to the children. They 
used, and rightly used, the old trick of asking the children 
to join in not merely as choristers but by intervening in 
the action and warning the Cook when the Cat was coming, 
and so forth. So they soon had the house in aroar. And 
Pantomime should remember to be a roaring business. We 
want no crooners and whispering baritones here. ‘‘ Louder 
and. Funnier "’ is the motto still. 





BURLESQUING THE ‘“ BLOOMER’’ CONTROVERSY OF THE 
FAR-OFF NAUGHTY ‘NINETIES: A SCENE FROM “ JACK 
AND JILL,” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES 
BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE, 
SHOWING CORA GOFFIN AS JACK AND 
BERT BROWNBILL AS DAME HORNER, 


4 
Sydney 
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A NEW PICTORIAL RECORD OF 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS 


This 48-page pictorial record of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operas published by “THE SPHERE,” deals comprehen- 
sively with the most popular of the famous operas. All 
the new stars, as well as the established favourites, are 
featured in their own particular rdles and MANY PAGES 
IN FULL COLOUR SHOWING) SCENERY AND 
COSTUMES WILL BE OF TREMENDOUS VALUE TO 
THE AMATEUR COMPANY. It makes a delightful gift at any 


time—for your convenience there is an order form below. 





This Pictorial Record of Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas is published by 
special arrangement with the Rupert 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company. 
As only a limited number are 
printed, you are advised to order 
your copies immediately to avoid 
disappointment. 
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TAKE-TO-PIECES MODEL 
IN COLOUR OF R.M.S. 


“QUEEN MARY" 





There are few things more intriguing 


and instructive than these “ movable 
deck ” models of R.M.S. QUEEN MARY. 
Deck by deck the ship's wonderful 
interior may be examined; correct 
and to scale. The decks are numbered, 
and all details can be identified easily 
by reference to a guide supplied. The 
model is 12 inches long, price 3/6; 
postage and packing inland 9d. extra 


Elsewhere abroad 2/6 extra. 


LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, 

23-24 FETTER LANE, ‘!° 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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Virginia Cigarette —a real favour- 
ite with Canadians. 


“EXPORT” 
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that never fails 


Friend of the penniless, the young, 
the old, the sick, the friendless, 
the fatherless . . . The friend 
quietly waiting everywhere to help 
and cheer the unfortunate . . . 
The Salvation Army. Please 
remember the work it is doing 
and help! 
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GENERAL GEORGE L. CARPENTER, 
101, Queen Victoria St., I ondon, I Cc “+ 
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